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We desire to announce the consolidation with The 
Catholic School Journal of The Catholic Educational 
Review, formerly known as The Teacher and Organist, 
established twenty-one years ago by Catholic lay teachers 
at Cincinnati, and in recent years published under the au- 
spices of the Reverend Faculty of the Catholic Normal 
School at St. Francis, Wis. The name of this publication 
will remain the same except for the addition of the sub- 
ines shown in the title design at the head of this page. 


This combination is for the interest of all concerned 
and especially for our readers, the Catholic teachers, 
school officials and Reverend Pastors of the United States 
and Canada. Publishing a professional magazine in a 
special school field such as this, requires united and gen- 
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value of the best institute lectures. Many of them were 
prepared for such purpose and are replete with obser- 
vations in point as to teachers themselves and the many 
phases of school work. 


O 


Influence Over Graduates.—Some time ago there was 
a suggestive article in The Catholic World on the op- 
portunity of the convent graduate. It is frequently said 
by many priests that educated Catholic women are not 
found in works of philanthropy and social betterment as 
frequently as they should be. A Catholic writer says: 
“It is a rare thing to find one who has had all the op- 
portunities of a convent education devoting herself to 
the teaching of Sunday school or visiting the poor.” Why 
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which always comes with 
consolidation, we expect to 
make The Catholic School 


Journal of still greater help > 


readers best wishes for the successful 
completion of the present term’s work, and a i! 
hope that when the Fall term opens every : 
teacher in our wide circle of readers will be 
» ready to return to school, mentally and physic- 4! 
ally invigorated and with renewed zeal for the + 
great work of Catholic education. 


and spiritual life, and so to 
direct whatever influence 
() they may have for good in 
‘) the world. A great deal more 
of this sort of work, how- 
(/ ~ever, can be done. It is a 
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partments from our regular 
issues of the year. Reaching  { 
our readers at a time when ‘{¢ 
they are in the midst of the ‘ 
extra work entailed by final , 
examinations and prepara- 
tions for closing exercises, | 
there is naturally little time 
for general reading, even \ 
along professional lines, and ‘ 
as the need for the usual ¥ 
material of a school journal 
methods, aids and devices 
—is less at the end of the a 
school year than at - 
other time, we have estab- 
lished the practice of making our June number a so- 
called Summer Institute Number, presenting a table of 
contents intended for reading and use during the summer 
months, by the individual teacher at her leisure and by 
assemblies of teachers at convent institutes. 
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Motherhouse Institutes——For several summers past, in 
a number of motherhouse institutes, articles in our spe- 
cial June numbers have been read to the teachers, and ex- 
change of views and experiences called for. This plan, re- 
sulting as it does in most interesting and profitable dis- 
cussions, has much to commend it, and we would sug- 
gest its trial as a feature of all institute programs. In 
the present number of The Journal there are articles and 
brief suggestions on a variety of topics by experienced 
religious teachers and leading secular educators that may 
likewise be presented to institutes for consideration. Read 
to the assembly, these articles have all the force and 
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i) lar work, it is well to have a 


~ hobby of some kind. For 
f) teachers, nothing will be 
) more beneficial than a hobby 
. fresh air and _ sunshine. 
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The suggestion should appeal 
to everyone at this season of 
the year, and we hope the 
idea will be cultivated so as- 
siduously during the Summer 
months that it will become a 
fixed habit—a hobby indeed. 
Confined as they are, long 
hours in the close, chalk dust 
ridden atmosphere of the 
classroom, where fifty or 
more pairs of little lungs are 
working to vitiate the air, teachers owe it to themselves 
to get into the pure outdoor air, for a brief time at least. 
after school. The children romp and play after hours 
and thus throw off the effects of the bad air which is 
necessarily more or less prevalent in all schools, but 
many teachers, heedless of the care they owe their own 
health, or mistaking the drowsiness which comes from 
vitiated air as indicating the want of sleep or physical 
rest, very unwisely go to their rooms without first having 
thoroughly cleansed the lungs and taken in a needed sup- 
ply of oxygen through the simple and inexpensive means 
of a fresh air walk. 
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The average person does not breathe enough. Breath- 
ing is generally carried on automatically, usually in a 
very lazy manner. Just enough breath taken into the 
lungs to keep life in the body. 

The practice of deep breathing fills the lungs with 
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air, and from the air oxygen is absorbed into the blood 
by the numerous blood vessels of the lungs. Deed breath- 
ing therefore surcharges the blood with free oxygen. 
This oxygen performs many useful functions in the blood. 
One of its life-giving functions is to combine with the 
free carbon which it finds in the blood. 

There is going on in the blood all the time, slow de- 
composition of the carbohydrates. That is to say, sub- 
stances composed of hydrogen, carbon and oxygen are 
being broken up into their elemental states. The hydro- 
gen and oxygen are mainly conveyed out of the system 
in the form of water, but the carbon is set free in the 
blood and creates mischief, unless there is plenty of free 
oxygen in the blood to consume it. When we breathe, 
oxygen is taken into the blood. This oxygen circulates 
with the blood and picks up every atom of stray carbon 
it can find. Therefore, deep breathing not only purifies 
the lungs, but cleanses the whole system. 

() ———_—-—-— 

Attendance at Children’s Mass on Sunday.—In most 
parishes it is now the custom to have one of the Sunday 
masses set apart for the pupils of the school. In this 
connection the teachers have the responsibility of seeing 
that the children are on time, that they march in orderly 
and with due reverence for the house of God, that they 
follow the mass with devotion and intelligence, and that 
they listen attentively to the instruction of the priest. 

The practice of having the children recite prayers 
aloud and sing hymns during the mass seems to be gain- 
ing in favor. This is especially true in regard to hymn 
singing during the latter part of the mass, many thinking 
it best to have only silent prayer during the first part 
because of the attendance of many adults at this mass. 
In respect to prayers and hymns at the “children’s mass,” 
Archbishop Messmer remarks: 

“By a proper selection of prayers and hymns, a most 
delightful variety and change can easily be arranged 
which will inspire the children no less than grown people 
with a love for the house of God. All the children, boys 
and girls, ought to be taught to sing as well as to pray 
aloud in church. It is a great mistake to let the girls 
alone sing; still more so, to have only a select few of 
them do all the praying and singing. What an endless 
variety of devotions in prayers and chants is offered in 
the different seasons and feasts of the ecclesiastical year, 
and how easily can children thus be lead gradually to 
an understanding of the Church’s calendar and liturgy.” 
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“Now and then we run across men who are fail- 
ures, although in youth they had the advantage of parish 
school training,” observes a Catholic writer. “Does this 
mean that the parish school is a failure? Of course the 
query is ridiculous. It means simply that the advant- 
ages offered these men when they were boys, they did not 
accept. It shows that, despite all the Catholic school 
did for them in the way of inculcating sound religious 
practices, their own vicious inclinations, helped by some 
other influence, possibly that of the home or the street, 
were more powerful, and turned them from the path on 
which their teachers would fain have led them. No, the 


ae \ 
The Close of the School Year. Johnny 


Schoolboy is pushing Father Time on to the 
finishing post. 


June Again.—All the great problems which 
have been vexing the nations of the world are 
being settled in the graduation essays. 


Catholic school is not to blame for such derelicts, any 
more than the Church, which was instituted by Jesus 
Christ Himself to lead men to heaven, is to blame if some 
of its members lead disreputable lives.” 
OO 

Fresh-air schools, started and still conducted to care 
for tuberculosis children, promise to have an important 
influence upon the entire public school system. They are 
still new in America, having been in use in Providence two 
years, in Boston something more than a year and for 
shorter periods in Chicago, Pittsburg, Rochester and Hart 
ford. They have been fully tried out in Germany, where 
they have been varied into open-air summer schools and 
forest schools. In no place where they have been tried 
have they been abandoned. In most places they are being 
extended. Thus far the schools have included only the 
physically weak, and the mentally backward. With plenty 
of fresh air and sanitary surroundings, these weak and de- 
fective children have been able to accomplish more than 
normal children in the ordinary schools. In some cases 
progress has ben exceptionally rapid. While the minds 
develop as they never developed before, the bodies grow 
strong and children are given a chance in life. 


Ee 
TO THE GRADUATE. 

The same fair June with its roses red, 

The same wise words to the young hearts said; 

The same deep sea and the same blue sky, 

The same fair hopes and the promise high; 

The same pvre eyes, the same soft hands, 

The sunlit hair with its golden strands. 


The same glad song with its echoes clear, 
The same low whispers of friendships dear; 
The same farewells and the passing shades, 
Like sun half hidden in woodland glades; 

The same soft tears for divided way, 

The same fond vows for the coming days. 


The same frail barque on the shoreless sea, 
The same mute fear of the Is-to-be. 
God keep you fair as the flowers you hold, 
White as the lilies with hearts of gold; 
God keep you pure as the prayer of a nun, 
God guide you and bless you, every one! 
—Teresa Beatrice O'Hare. 
ee ue ae 
TO AN OLD TEACHER. 
“Today, as by the old schoolhouse I passed, 
I saw a face where years of toil and care 
Had left their mark, and yet to me ‘twas fair 
In memory’s magic light upon it cast. 
My boyhood years are told again since last 
I thought her cruel, and lessons hard to learn: 
Ah me! I’ve found a teacher far more stern, 
And learned hard lessons in a school more vast. 
God’s richest blessings on thee, faithful one, 
Of that vast throng whose skill and patience mold 
The nation’s destiny! A service thine 
Immeasurable, not bought with paltry gold. 
When school is out, and evening’s first stars shine, 
Thouw'lt hear the blessed Master’s voice, “Well done!” 
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Dictator in Education as well as in finance 
The attitude of secular colleges to wealth 
as viewed by Bryan’s Commoner. 





Vacation and Summer Institute Suggestions 


VACATION. 
Voices are calling the children today, 
Hark, let us listen and hear what they say. 


A robin pipes clear in the top of a tree, 
“Come out, little children, be happy with me.” 


Clearly the south wind is whispering now, 
“Come out,” it is saying from each forest bough. 


A butterfly skims through the soft summer air, 
And bids us to follow his wings flashing fair. 


Tinkling and rippling o’er pebbly bed, 
“Come dance to my music,” the little brook said. 


In meadow and valley, with dainty perfume, 
The blossoms are saying, “Come out where there's 
i 
room. 


Oh, wild bees, we listen to hear your glad hum, 
We know you are bidding the children to come. 


Now woodland and hilltop and mountain and sea 
Unite in glad chorus, the children are free. 


VACATION SUGGESTIONS FOR TEACHERS. 
By Rev. Thomas J. O’Brien (Former Superintendent of 
Schools, Brooklyn, N. Y.) 


Many school teachers and principles are now plan- 
ning how they will spend their coming vacation. Some 
of them, it is said, long so ardently for this freedom 
from school restraint that on any given day for months 
past they could tell, with mathematical accuracy, the 
number of teaching hours remaining. Vacation for these 
means “having a good time” during July and August, 
perhaps with a little or no definite intention of being 
any the better teachers the next year. They are a minority 
everywhere, it is to be hoped; in Catholic schools, where 
teachers work, not for dollars and cents, but for the love 
of Christ’s little ones, it is difficult to imagine that there 
could be any teachers of this kind. 

_Vacation for our teachers means, indeed, a needed re- 
spite from the labors and cares of the class-room and a 
reasonable indulgence in ligitimate recreations. Nor 
should this purpose of vacation time be slighted. No 
one familiar with the work of the modern school will be- 
grudge conscientious teachers their rest from school du- 
ties. They should be advised, and if necessary, ordered 
to seek the air and sunsltine and flowers and waters by 
mountain and seashore. “Mens sana in corpore sano” 
Is as practical now as in the days of Juvenal. Fortunate 
are the city teachers who can at the close of school betake 
themselves to some quiet country villa to spend their 
waking hours in the enjoyment of nature’s open graces. 
No better environment for the teachers to rebuild their 
nervous systems, often so severely taxed by the preced- 
img ten months’ labors, and to improve the mental and 
spiritual powers for the demands of the succeeding schol- 
astic year. 

Profitable Recreation. 

Apart from spiritual retreats and teachers’ institutes 
and summer schools that mark the vacation of most of 
our teachers, a goodly portion of their free time will 
doubtless be given to reading. And by reading for a 
teacher is not meant flitting throurh the pages of popular 
Action of the day, but a serious yet pleasant communion 
with the best authors in the books that will expand the 
mind, enlarge the heart and inspire the soul with great 
thoughts on noble themes. Life is too short, and the list 
ei good books too long, for any one to waste time on 


trash. The reading ought to be instructive as well as 
recreative, and books that contribute both of these should 
be the summer companions of teachers. 

The teaching of English, in which reading enters so 
largely, forms the major part of school work. The pur- 
pose is not merely to enable children to read and spell 
and write, but also to train them to rethink the great 
thoughts of others, and to foster within the pupils a good 
taste for reading. No one can succeed in this who is 
not himself a lover of good literature and has not made 
the acquaintance of some immortal works. The poor re- 
sults of school reading are attributable sometimes to this 
defect in the teacher, sometimes to the literary defects of 
the reading books used in school. Enthusiasm here as in 
other phases of school life is communicable by the teach- 
er, and this enthusiasm can best be sustained by a wise 
choice of one or more standard works for critical read- 
ing during vacation. 

The Reading of Catholic Authors. 

If Catholic authors be preferred, and naturally at our 
hands they should receive recognition, we have many, the 
excellence of whose literary creations surpasses the mer- 
its of some who figure in the “Hall of Fame.” Cardinal 
Newman’s “Idea of a University,” Bishop Spalding’s 
educational series, Brother Azarias’ “Books and Reading” 
and his educational essays, Father Sheehan’s novels, and 
the more recent works of many notable American and 
English Catholic essayists and novelists are more whole- 
some and tonic than many pages of Scott, Irving, Ruskin 
or Emerson. If the muses would be wooed, the Christian 
lyre sweetly vibrates in “God and the Soul,” “Cithara 
Mea” and others that will also suggest many a choice 
“memory gem” fit for setting in the heart of youth next 
year. 

It is the part of wisdom and duty not to neglect during 
vacation some definite reading that pertains to the teach- 
er’s profession. Especially should this cover the ground 
on which the teacher feels himself less secure. At the 
close of school each one may well resolve to read, consult 
and plan along certain lines with a view of becoming more 
capable teachers. One who does not study at least one 
solid pedagogical work each year is apt to fall behind 
in the progressive movement of the present day. 

Important for Superiors. 

An important suggestion I would respectfully submit 
to the superiors of teaching orders is that, when contem- 
plating the transfers of teachers, they should at the very 
earliest opportunity make the assignments for September. 
To appoint only at the last week of August or the day be- 
fore schools reopen, often works an injustice to teachers 
and schools. Much of the vacation reading and study 
should have direct bearing on the next term’s work. lf 
a teacher knows early in vacation the grade work to be 
done next term, notes may be taken down leisurely in the 
course of reading, illustrations may then be found which 
later on it will be difficult to secure, and an outline of the 
teaching material may be arranged. During the school 
year the time for the preparation of daily lessons is all too 
short in most communities; but by this vacation reading 
half the preparatory work and more than half the teacher’s 
worry can be easily discounted at a high rate of interest. 
The method of taking notes while reading is usually com- 
mended to all who would read with fullest profit, not mere- 
ly for the sake of what is taken down, but also on account 
of the mental discipline it affords by preventing careless 
reading, sharpening the logical faculties, developing the 
powers of attention, and accustoming the mind to deal 
seriously with important subjects. 

True education aims at developing all man’s powers for 
good and to the fullest extent possible. Hence, no true 
teacher may hope to attain that stage of perfect teaching 
which admits no further progress. The best teachers are 
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usually dissatisfied with their past efforts, howsoever good 
these may have been; the incompetent teachers are gener- 
ally delighted with their shadowy results, though principal 
or superintendent may have exposed their inadequacy. 
For these vacation comes and goes without any substantial 
advance in scholarship or power; but for the real, live 
teachers, conscious of their many shortcomings and de- 
sirous to excel in their noble profession, vacation is a 
blessed time, filled with splendid opportunities to strength- 
en and perfect body, mind, and heart for the more worthy 
fulfilment of their great vocation. 


A PRE-VACATION TALK. 
FATIGUE AND ITS CONSEQUENCES. 


(By Dr. L. H. Gulick, president of the American Physi- 
cal Education Association, and director of physical train- 
ing in the New York schools.) 

That great Italian physiologist, Angelo Mosso, has 
given an account in his book on fatigue, of the arrival of 
flocks of quails on the sea coast of Italy on their north- 
ward migration from Africa. The distance across the 
Mediterranean is 300 miles or more and the bird covers 
this distance in less than nine hours, flying at the rate of 
eighteen or nineteen yards per second. 

When the quail sights land its strength is almost ex- 
hausted. It seems to have lost the power of recognizing 
objects, even though its eyes are wide open. Every year 
vast numbers of birds dash themselves to death against 
trees, telegraph poles, and houses on the shore. Those 
that have met with no accident lie motionless on the edge 
of the beach for some minutes as if stunned. They seem 
to have become incapable of fear, and sometimes even let 
themselves be caught by hand without trying to get away. 
When they finally awaken to their exposed condition, they 
pick themselves up suddenly and run for a hiding place. 
But they do not fly. It is days before they will use their 
wings again. 

We can see effects of a somewhat similar kind in our 
selves when we are exhausted. I remember a certain ten- 
mile bicycle race in which I was a contestant I had fas- 
tened my watch to the handle bars in such a way that I 
could keep my eyes on it during the race. Before I had 


finished the fifth mile, I found that it was impossible for 


me to read the watch hands. I saw them plainly enough, 
and after the race was over I could recollect how they had 
stood in certain points in the course; but at the time I had 
lost all faculty of getting any meaning out of them. 

An incident of this kind suggests how deep the effects 
of fatigue strike in. It is easy to show by experiment that 
fatigue slows down the circulation, dulls the nerves, lessens 
the secretion of the glands, decreases the power of diges- 
tion, reduces the ability of the system to recover from 
shock or injury, and makes the body peculiarly liable to 
disease. 

In other words, fatigue lowers all the faculties of the 
body. The effects on the other part of man are just as 
important. It puts a chasm between seeing and acting; 
it makes a break somehow between the messages that 
come in to the brain from the outside world and the mes- 
sages that go out. It destroys will-power. In every direc- 
tion it decreases efficiency, forcing the personality down to 

lower level. 

Fatigue is a destructive agent like sickness and death. 
It is a condition which in the nature of things we cannot 
avoid; but it is important for us to know what it means 
and how to dea! with it if we want to keep out of costly 
blunders. 

When we are tired out we are not ourselves. A part 
of us has temporarily gone out of existence. What re- 
mains is something which belongs to a more primitive 
state of civilization. 

Our personalities are built up in strata, one layer added 
to another. At the bottom lie the savage virtues and vices 
of our remote ancestors. The code of morals of cliff 
dwellers and hunting tribes still holds there. At the top 
lie the higher attainments of an advanced society—the 
things that have taken hundreds of centuries to acquire. 
In men patience is one of these, modesty is another; chas- 
tity, and a fine sense of justice and personal obligation 
belong in the list, too. 

Now when fatigue begins to attack the personality, 
it naturally undermines these latest strata first. When a 
man is exhausted, he finds it difficult to be patient. That 
is not his fault. It is because fatigue has forced him back 
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a few hundred generations. His self-control is at a low 
ebb. The smallest annoyances are enough to make him 
lose his temper. 

The same holds true of all the list of recent acquisitions 
Many temptations are more violent and harder to resist 
when a man is fatigued. His moral sense is dulled. He 
loses the vividness of his distinctions between right and 
wrong, honesty and dishonesty. 

We degenerate from the top down. The last thing ac- 
quired is the first lost| Therefore bodily vigor is a moral 
agent. It enables us to live on higher levels, to keep up to 
the top of our achievement. We cannot afford to lose 
grip on ourselves. 

The only thing to do with fatigue, then, is to get rid of 
it as soon as posible. As long as it is with us, we ought 
to realize that we are not our normal selves and to act 
in accordance. Important questions must not be decided 
then. It is a bad time to make plans for the future. A 
man has lost his faculty of seeing straight. 

It is often said that the best way of getting rid of ia 
tigue is a change of occupation. This is usually true, but 
not always. A moderate degree of muscular fatigue will 
not keep a man from taking up something which will use 
his brain, and while his brain works his muscles will rest 
But there is a degree of muscular fatigue which makes 
headwork impossible. 

The converse of this is also true. If a man’s brain is 
used up, hard exercise is nothing but a sheer drain upon 
the system, and not in any sense a form of rest. The 
central battery has run down. The energy supply is ex 
hausted. To force anything more out of it is to kill the 
goose that laid the golden eggs. 

You cannot live well and keep happy under a constant 
and tyrannical sense of effort. There must be times oi 
play, times to let up the tension and to do easy and natural 
things which don't require conscience and exact attention 

A person who takes no time off for one kind of play or 
another, but who keeps the anxious, conscientious look on 
his face day in and day out, may be on the road to heaven 
but he will find that the sanitarium is a way station.” 

AS TO SUMMER INSTITUTES. 

In view of the fact that a more general attendance oj 
parochial school teachers at educational conventions 
and summer school during July and August, seems to bh 
restricted by community regulations and expense con 
siderations, the alternative of institutions to be held at th 
motherhouses is opened to all who would have th 
teaching force make definite progress in professional et 
ciency from year to year. These summer institutes ha 
done much to raise the standard of work in the seculat 
school field, and religious orders that have adopted thi 
idea have found that the results fully warranted the ti 
and effort necessary for arranging an institute. 

The work in any institute is naturally of the greatest 
benefit to those who have had little experience in teach 
ing, ministering to their immediate wants both from th« 
professional and academic standpoint, by instructing them 
in better methods of teaching and inculcating thorough 
methods of study. However, a portion of the time of the 
institute should be spent in culture studies and in meet 
ing the special problems that.come from year to year. 
so that even the more advanced and experienced teacher 
may profit. For this purpose selected readings from 
studies in literature, art, science and religion, and thi 
discussion of same will be found helpful. Many of the 
articles in this and other numbers of The Journal might 
properly form the basis of discussion at an institute. 

The efhicency of an institute depends largely upo! 
the competence of the conductor and instructional for 
They must be educators—men and women of wide lea: 
ing, long experience in the practical work of the schoo! 
room, and must realize intensively and clearly the purpos 
of the institute. The teachers attending the institute must 
grow along academic and professional lines. Hence 
stitutes must provide for: 

(1) Instruction in academic branches—preferably those to 

be taught, and especially in those in which work 
done in schools. Inadequate time element prevent 
much accomplishment in new lines. 
Increased teaching and training power, broader know 
ledge of the principles of pedagogy and their applica 
tion to school work. Power to do work in the scho: 
room. 
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Consideration of the mental powers—their nature— 
the conditions under which they do their work, and 
how they may be trained to be better servants of the 
individual. Especially should instruction be offered 
on such subjects as attention, memory, reasoning, 
habit, and will. 
Instruction in the essentials of school management. 
[he school is an institution for doing work, and has 
its material side as well as its spiritual or immaterial. 
Che institute as a school must exemplify good man- 
igement,—punctuality, promptness, practical, good in- 
struction; achieve results; arouse enthusiasm along 
pedagogic lines. 
Opportunity on the part of the individual actually to 
exemplify in practice, the theories formulated and 
taught. We master principles by applying them, the 
application being the best corrective to half learned, 
half digested theory. 
An atmosphere of professional spirit in which the 
teacher lives and moves and has his being—in which 
he is immersed—and which permeates him through 
and through, so that he goes to his work charged, not 
only with the feeling of responsibility, but with the 
spirit of the teacher, which spirit overcomes all diffi- 
Esteve 
oints 2, 3, 6, having to do with teaching power as 
Ise od upon fundamental pedagogical principles, imply sys- 
tematic instruction along these lines. These are formu- 
lated in text books, and much value will follow from the 
systematic study of a good pedagogical text in the insti- 
ite 
A syllabus or course of study makes uniform definite 
ind thorough work possible. In it the material and pur- 
pose of instruction are to be found together, and the 
lange r of waste is reduced to a minimum. We would 
iggest that Catholic institutes secure for this purpose 
some such Course of Study as that in the Archdiocese of 
Philadelphia, as it is the most detailed and helpful hand- 
nak of the kind available, and shows just what work 
should be accomplished in the primary and grammar 
erades of an efficient parochial school. (Copies of this 
Course of Study may be obtained by writing to The 
Dolphin Press, 1305 Arch street, Philadelphia.) 
Curriculum requirements differ somewhat in various 
but in taking as a basis for institute drill the 
itline of a well-developed course such as this, teachers 
ill obtain a better grasp on the full scope of their par- 
ticular class work, no matter where their school may be 
located, For effective review upon the work to be ac- 
omplished in the various grades, the institute should be 
livided into at least two sections, viz: primary and gram- 
mar grade teachers. Where possible to obtain classes for 
odel and practice work, this feature should be added to 
nstitute. 


lhoceses, 


TEACHERS’ INSTITUTES. 
By “A Supervisor of Parochial Schools.” 

attended an institute in Massachusetts, a few years 
igo, and on meeting, after one of the sessions, a very ex- 
perienced gentleman teacher, said to him: “What are we 
to think of Mr. X——who has been talking a long time?” 
Well, he said, “I think that he is now a candidate for the 
Holy Trinity, as he has solved all the mysteries about 
‘hidren and education, that have been hidden from mor- 
| man up to the present.” 
‘How about Mr. Y——?” “Oh! he is a candidate for—— 
ollege, where psychological and biological rhetoric is 

‘re important than fact, truth and clear thinking.” 
“Thank you,” I said. I was afraid I was too dull to 
their electrifying ideas, but I see, “there were oth- 


(hese general, vague quasi-pschological talks on edu- 
1uonal and pedagogical theories, do not advance the 
acher, and rather fill the minds of listeners with unrest 
nd stupor, because they have nothing in their own heads, 
t in the schoolroom that has any connection with these 


pseudo theories and notions. 


A teacher well expressed it once to me in these words: 
perhaps that kind of a child exists somewhere on our 
et, but, in all my years of teaching, ] have never met 


undervalue straight and clear 
in its relation to pedagogy, for 


do not 


exposition of 
hology 


it is real and 


important, but the vewildering and misleading notions 
that too often abound. 


The Practical Kind of Institute Work. 

There is a phase of institute work at once practical and 
profitable. 

A school room is not a theory, but a conaition, claiming 
the teacher’s attention, 

A room, more or less well equipped, lighted, heated, 
ventilated, etc., with 40, 50 or even 70 real live youngsters 
of flesh and blood, of personality, of individuality, and 
holding many secret germs of a hundred different kinds. 

__A teacher must then be a manager over these 70 indi- 
viduals, and management requires clear foresight, good 
judgment, and prompt, yet tactful ways to get results. 

The teacher must map out the work to be done by each 
individual as a unit or as part of a social unit, section or 
class; must stir up the physical and mental activities of 
work; must show how to do each piece of work, finding of- 
ten her language in explanation or illustration “over the 
heads” or “out of sight” of the budding minds, that stare 
and wonder at what it is all about; must then get the 
youngsters to do it by themselves; must control it, see 
how far it is wrong, show the workers how to correct it 
and see that they do correct it, or see that it is done over 
again and again and again; then must see that the work 
is personal, has become a part of the child’s mental and 
moral makeup, to be applied in life at work and duty; 
lastly praise judiciously and blame with kind charity. 

This plan must be followed with the subject matter of 
Prayer, Christian Doctrine, Manners, Language, (read- 
ing, spelling, composition, writing), Arithmetic, History, 
Geography, Music, Sewing, Physical Culture, Hygiene, 
Temperance, not to mention electives and fads to suit lo- 
cal needs and cranks. 

When one considers all this calmly and seriously, he 
must wonder whether the Lord ever created anyone to 
meet the requirements for a modern up to date teacher, in 
whom thought, forethought and afterthought will soon ex- 
haust the strongest vitality. 

Taking for granted the required brains, training, know- 
ledge and sympathy for the child and the subject taught, 
without these, teaching is only nominal, often injurious 
alike to party teaching and taught, the best form of insti- 
tute work would seem to be: 


The Essentials. 

1. A schoolroom with a class of children, 
for the occasion, but of about usual normal conditions in 
number, talent, blood and dress. 

2. All the grades or at least Ist, 3nd, 5th, 7th and 9th, 
with an experienced teacher in each grade, giving a lesson 
in presence of the members of the institute. 

3. First an exercise in organization of room, to get 
economy of space and time in entering, leaving, standing, 
kneeling, going to and from blackboard, distributing 
books, paper, pencils, changing from busy work to recita- 
tion, calling by card, etc. There is often great waste of 
time and energy, through lack of method and orderly. 
prompt habits, and the development of good habits of 
speech and maners, in the broadest sense of this word, 
forms three-fourths of elementary good education. 

4. Then a review lesson on any one subject, language 
or arithmetic being the best and most difficult, with a tri 
ple object in view, namely to stir up pupils’ mental activ- 
ity, to establish the line of communication between teach 
er and the pupils’ actual knowledge and condition of 
mind, and to show how to keep up the unity of teaching 
from one grade to another or from simple to more complex 
elements. The practice of habitual quick reviews cannwo 
be overestimated. 

5. Next a development of a new lesson in the same 
branch, to show how unity and continuity are secured and 
to make the pupils think out for themselves, if possible. 
the next step, or a new process, or a complication of 
something already known. 

6. Finally a lesson of application to show how far pu- 
pils have personally grasped the knowledge or process, by 
doing similar work, ‘but not just what was said or done 
in the book or by the teacher. Mental oral arithmetic and 
oral composition in language are the best means of testing 
personal power and grasp. 

The art of questioning clearly, 
be seen in all these phases of work, the 
thoughtful, thinking instead of guessing pupils, 


not picked 


briefly and directly will 
skill in making 
and the 
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economy of time, voice and energy will all be exemplified. 
No one but a well trained and experienced teacher can do 
work of this kind, especially in presence of an audience, 
and one hour thus employed is worth a whole week of con- 
ferences on theory and method. Institute work, thus car- 
ried on will be practical, interesting and instructive, and 
all the lookers on will hear a gentle voice whispering the 
heavenly admonition and fruitful inspiration, “go thou 
and do likewise.” 


THE END OF THE SCHOOL YEAR. 
Cloister Chords Series. 
By Sister M. Fides (Pittsburg, Pa.) 

The end of the school year—thank Heaven! All possible 
modulations of voice, may be perceptible in these words, 
widely various feelings may accompany them, yet, in gen- 
eral, they will be found expressive of the feelings in every 
teacher’s heart at the close of the scholastic year. In 
proportion, too, that the preceding ten months’ work has 
been earnest, consciencious, and, in consequence, success- 
ful will these words voice the inevitable reaction and the 
desire of relaxation. Ten months in harness, with the 
checkrein of high standard monthly examinations keeping 
effort at high tension, and the whip of final competitive 
exercises acting as a goal to overworked pupils and teach- 
ers—yet ’twas better so! Life is solemnly just; in his own 
heart lies and evolves rebuke and condemnation for the 
trifler; in his own heart arises and evolves self-respect 
and moral wholeness for the sincere worker. 

II. 

’Twas better so—aside from all consideration of the 
work in its consequences, or even in its influence on the 
children, that ten months’ heavy duty-grind has moulded 
unto new beauty and strength and future efficiency the 
teacher’s character. Less next year than this will she 
have regard to external circumstances favorable or un- 
favorable; less, too, will she be troubled about the effect 
of what she says or does, for in the measure that she is 
strong will she control circumstances rather than submit 
to their control, and in the measure that she is at deepest 
heart sincere and earnest and kind will she be indifferent as 
to effect upon others. Spiritual law does not err any more 
than natural law: the life emanations partake of the nature 
of the life. 

Calm and hopeful and everlastingly helpful is the heart 
ennobled by labor, secure in its own self-respect, kind by 
knowledge of the difficulties of the way, compassionate by 
reason of its own frequent falls, confident because of the 
good, joyous Faith within ever singing of righteousness, 
explanation, truth—Immortality. 


FROM THE ATLANTIC TO THE PACIFIC, 
FROM PANAMA TO ALASKA. 


(So Say They All.) 


The following excerpts from letters are typical of the 
many The Journal is constantly receiving: 

From Maryland: “We have been taking The Catholic 
School Journal for several years, but have not heretofore 
expressed our appreciation of your splendid work. Permit 
us to say that we know of no other school periodical as 
practical and up-to-date as The Catholic School Journal. 
The suggestions contained therein are most helpful. It 
should be the ‘vade mecum’ of every true teacher.”—Ursu- 
line Sisters, Cumberland, Md. 

From California: “All our teachers are delighted with 
The Catholic School Journal.”—Sisters of Holy Names. 
Oakland, Calif. 

From Panama: “We look forward to the arrival of The 
Journal with great interest.”—Brothers, La Salle College, 
Panama. 

From Alaska: “We greatly appreciate The Catholic 
School Journal and would not want to be without it.”— 
Sisters of St. Ann, Holy Cross Mission, Yukon River, 
Alaska. 

From Far Away Syria: “I receive The Catholic 
School Journal with great delight. I find it very interest- 
ing and useful. It is a great pleasure to me when it comes 
at the end of the month, and I watch for it anxiously.”— 
Brother Felix, Capuchin Missionary. Antioch. Syria. 


“When Rome was burning, Emperor Nero was playing 
the fiddle,” so the teacher told Robbie. And this was what 
Robbie told his mother that evening: “The Emperor Nero 
was playing a fiddle, so they burned Rome.” 


Catholic School Journal 


bumor of the School Room 


“Lick "Em All—But Mine.” 
“Where they ain’t no lickin’ 

No larnen’ won’t be found!” 
Ye say that’s backwoods doctrin’? 

Well, when you come around 
Applyin’ fer our schools 

An’ puttin’ in your bids, 
Remember we want lickin’ 

(Fer other people’s kids). 


Yes, we believe in lickin’, 
Ain’t that the Bible plan 
Fer bringin’ up a shaver 
To a proper kind of man? 
Our teacher now’s jist failin’ 
Fer not lickin’ as she should; 
All them kids need whalin’ 
(But mine, they’re allus good). 


Ef my kids needed lickin’ 
I'd say, “Lick ’em jest like sin”’; 
You’d never find me kickin’, 
I’d only stand and grin. 
And say: “Flog ’em if they need it,” 
Give ’em plenty, too! 
(But of course they don’t deserve it 
Like other people’s do!) 


I tell ye this ’ere preachin’ 
’Bout lovin’ kids along, 
Is mighty dangerous teachin’, 
It jist lets ’em all go wrong, 
And you’ve a self-controller, 
Ye might jist as well resign. 
Of course you've got to lick ’em, 
(Lick ’em all, but mine). 
—J. S. Stamps. 


Teacher—Give me an example of common noun. 
Scholar—Man. 

Teacher—Now give an example of a collective noun 
Scholar—Tax-man. 


A teacher of Philadelphia recently had a rather unex 
pected result from her effort to teach a boy to say, “It 
is I.” After the correct form had been given him, the 
teacher said, “Now, John, what must you say?” Her as- 
tonishment may be imagined when the ready response 
came, “You're it.” 


Teacher—Who was the first man? 
_ Head Scholar—Washington. He was first in war, arst 
in war, first in 

Teacher—No, no; Adam was the first man. 

Head Scholar—Oh, if you’re talking about foreigners 
I s’pose he was! 


Young Teacher—Are you the oldest in the family) 


Boy—Nope. Ma and pa are both older than I am 
Teacher—Now, Johnny, what was Washington’s fare 
well address? 
Johnny—Heaven. 


“Where do the Eskimos live, Mary?” a teacher asked 
one of her pupils. 

“T don’t know, teacher,” said Mary, primly. “Ma wont 
let me visit any of the people in this neighborhood.” 


“The first class in Latin will please come to order,” an- 
nounced the teacher. “Tommy, will you please construe 
the word ‘restaurant’?” 

“Res: thing; taurus: a bull,” responded Tommy; “bully 
things.” 
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THE CATHOLIC ATMOSPHERE. 

From the earliest days of Christian pedagogy the 
Catholic atmosphere has been recognized as one of the 
— iti il attributes of a Catholic school. Without it the 

hool loses its right and title to be called Catholic. 

\Vhen so many non-Catholics are seeking the superior 
advantages of Catholic schools today, there may be a dis- 
position to ignore the Catholic atmosphere in order to 
spare the sensibilities of the non-Catholics and to prove a 
spirit of liberality and broadmindedness, which, since it is 
capable of indefinite expansion, may cover, or rather cloak 
a multitude of pedagogic sins. 

When the Catholic atmosphere is vitiated by those 
whose spiritual sensibilities are atrophied or blunted, the 
reverence that attaches to all things sacred may be rudely 
profaned, the discipline necessary to teach the spirit of 
unselfishness is likely to be relaxed, the frivolity and hol- 
lowness of naturalism is likely to cloud the reserve and 
solidity of Catholicism, clubs and cliques that flatter in- 
dividual idiosyncrasies are likely to be more popular than 
sodalities and societies that promote the interests of the 
Kingdom of God and thereby the greatest welfare of 
humanity; and for all the pandering to the non-Catholic 
demi-god, there is received in return a few dollars for a 
few years perhaps. 


—Rev. John T. Nicholson, Houston, Texas. 
ATTENTION AND THOROUGHNESS. 


is superiority of mind due to control of attention or is 
ontrol of attention due to superiority of mind? Much can 
be done towards improvement by forming the habit of at- 
tention, for it is capable of great development. Attention is 
f two kinds, involuntary and voluntary. Involuntary at- 
tention is given because of the attractiveness of the object. 
Here the teacher’s power is manifest in arousing interest 
nd creating an apetite. Voluntary attention is directed by 
the will, and it is the power that makes strong minds and 
characters. Intensity of attention is the measure of effi- 
ciency, but attention must not be forced for too long a 
time, otherwise it flags. Teachers often make the mistake 
trying to teach tired pupils. The attention should be 
focused on one object or group of objects and should not 
be changed too rapidly. Quality is according to the in 
verse of quantity. Children can be taught and should be 
drilled to show intense attention. This is essential for 
ccess; it makes all easy. The important thing is to 

develop the intellectual appetite; do not glut. 

—Rev. R. J. Cotter, (California) 
AIM OF THE PRIMARY SCHOOL. 

What is the great aim of the primary school, if it 
s not the nutrition of feeling? The child is weak in 
mind, weak in will, but he is most impressionable. Feeble 
in thought, he is strong in capacity to feel the emotions 
hich are the sap of the tree of moral life. He responds 
‘daily to the appeals of love, tenderness, and sympathy. 
He is alive to whatever is noble, heroic, and venerable. 
He desires the approbation of others, especially of those 
whom he believes to be true and high and pure. He has 
inquestioning faith, not only in God, but in great men, 
who, for him, indeed, ar: earthly gods. Is not his father 
a divine man, whose mere word drives away all fear and 
lls him with confidence? The touch of his mother’s hand 
stills his pain; if he is frightened her voice is cnet to 
soothe him to sleep. To imagine that we are educating 
th sensibility and ‘eemeansiamaiellas 





his being of infinite 
when we do little else than teach him to read, write, and 
cipher, is to cherish a delusion. It is not his destiny to 
become a reading, writing, and ciphering machine, but to 
become a man who believ es, hopes, and loves; who holds 
to sovereign truth, and is ‘swayed with sympathy; who 
ooks up with reverence and awe to the heavens, and heark- 





Brici Messages and Suggestions From Catholic Educators 


a law unto him, a second nature. 





ens with cheerful obedience to the call of duty; who has 
habits of right thinking and well doing which have become 


—Bishop Spalding. 





PRACTICAL APPLICATION OF CATECHISM. 

lf the Church for wise reasons has systemized revealed 
truth, she has not thereby changed its nature, and its na- 
ture, according to St. Paul, is to be “the word of God.” 
* * * living and effectual, and more piercing than any 
two-edged sword; and reaching unto the division of the 
soul and the spirit, of the joints also and the marrow, and 

* * a discerner of the thoughts and intents of the 
heart.” All this—and, indeed, every part of it except the 
material foundation—is wanting in the catechism lesson, 
as usually memorized and recited in our parochial schools. 

But, you urge, it is not good to lay even the material 
foundation. Most assuredly; for there can be no build- 
ing without a foundation. But do not leave children un- 
der the impression that the foundation is the building— 
is anything but a foundation. Show them that even if 
there were faith in the mechanical recitation of the cate- 
chism, yet “faith that hath not works is dead in itself.” 
Show them that knowledge of the catechism is the prep- 
aration for a beautiful Christian life; that by itself it will 
not save them, and that followers of Christ who do not 
follow him are an anomaly. Stamp these truths on their 
young hearts with every lesson taught, and try all you 
can to give it a practical application. Suggest some act 
to perform corresponding to the truth taught; and, at 
least, get the little ones to thank God frequently for re 
vealing to us through Jesus Christ how to make our lives 
beautiful and good. Then your catechism lesson will have 
in it spirit and life, and the class will be prepared to listen 
with intelligence and zest to the more formal and official 
instructions of the pastor, 

This will be done only by teachers who have a high 
ideal of their mission and who love their pupils in and 


for Jesus Christ. Truly, when all is said, love is the best 
equipment for teaching; and a mother’s love is its best 
human type. A teacher endowed with such love will 


continue the homelier teaching of the mother and adapt 
it to the growing intellect of the child. The catechism 
lesson will be looked on as something sacred, something 
apart from other school work, something lovable and de 
sirable—not the dreary odious work it is too often made. 


—Rev. Bernard Feeney (St. Paul, Minn., Seminary.) 


THE OVERCROWDING OF CLASSES. 

Were our teachers the most effective ever sent out 
from a training school, they could not, in the face of the 
overcrowded classes, too frequently found in schools, hope 
to materialize their well prepared plans. The wonder is 
that they are able under such circumstances to show forth 
the results that are evident in our schools. 

When proper accomodations are not provided, and 
the large number prevent the individual attention of 
the teacher, the number of scholars should be limited ta 
the capacity of the school. The law of justice demands 
this, for to admit a child into a school is to enter into 
an unwritten, but no less binding contract with the parents, 
that it shall receive the requisite attention. Under existing 
circumstances, the contract cannot be fulfilled, and when 
the parents realize the truth, a wound is inflicted upon 
Catholic education. 

Moreover, it happens that the children who are thus 
dealt with retain the memory of their school room en- 
vironments, and in after life are the bitterest opponents 
of Catholic training. And still another consideration: 
the health of the teachers and pupils enters largely into 
this matter of overcrowding. The life of a Christian 
teacher is too valuable to be exposed to irreparable injury 
in a room overcrowded beyond reason. It is, more- 
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over, a less evil to reject a child than to admit where 
proper accommodations are not provided. We must 
look to the future, and cannot afford to injure the good 
name of Catholic schools. It is true that the conditions 
in many public schools are not any better, but it is a 
fact that the very thing that is condoned in a public insti- 
tution is used by a certain class as an argument against 
Catholic schools. 

God has blessed abundantly our parochial school sys- 
tem. There has been progress and improvement, though 
to say that improvements in methods has been confined 
to parochial schools is to betray a woeful ignorance of 
the history of elementary schools. At times, the patron- 
izing approval of those outside the Church is extended 
to the present efficiency of our parochial school, but the 
compliment might be returned to our well- meaning non- 

Catholic friends, in the simple statement of the truth 
in regard to all systems of education, whether public 
or parochial. 


—Rev. P. R. McDevitt. (Supt. Philadelphia.) 


BE KIND TO" THE CHILDREN. 

To insure success in your profession you have to enter- 
tain a high opinion of it. Your duty is to excite in your 
heart an ardent zeal for the education of your pupils and 
to cherish a sincere love for them. It will enable you to 
surmount the difficulties that beset your pathway as a 
teacher. The great secret is to bring the children to love 
their books and their classroom. If they come reluctantly 


to their tasks, they not infrequently tire of studies. See 
that they conceive a high regard for knowledge; then they 
will lend themselves to your efforts, and you can mold 


them as you will. For this, be kind, be devoted, be zealous. 
Let them see that you come to your task with pleasure, 
that vou attach great importance to your work. Have 
them feel that you are sincerely devoted to them, that your 
delight is to be among them. Be obliging, be affable; be 
not morose or ill-humored, but rather take pains to culti- 
vate a pleasant, happy disposition. Let your exterior be 
grave while gentle; gravity will stay the levity of youth, 
gentleness will win their hearts, whilst it will encourage 
the timid. Establish for yourself a law never to depart 
from extreme kindness or great patience. The scholar 
should never have occasion to attribute to fretfulness, 
to passion, to preference a reprimand or a punishment. 


—Very Rev. C. J. O’Connell. 


FIRE PRECAUTIONS IN SCHOOLS. 

In many of the larger parochial schools of the country 
it is the custom to hold at certain intervals “fire drills.” 
The wisdom of this and the advisability of a general adop- 
tion of the. practice cannot be too strongly urged. The 
emergency may be long in coming, but when it does all the 
time and trouble put into the drill will be well repaid. 
Besides, the drill has virtues as a calesthenic and discip- 
linary exercise. 

In this connection, also, might be sounded a note of 
warning on the matter of school doors. The frightful 
results likely to follow a panic in a school building, where 
the doors open inward, were forcibly suggested to school 
directors by a recent case in the East. 

On an alarm of fire the principal was leading the chil- 


dren out of the building. He opened the door (which 
swung inward) and stepped out. Almost immediately 
there was a mad rush from the rear of the column, the 


door was forced to, so that the principal could neither get 
in, nor could the children get out. Fortunately the slight 
blaze was easily extinguished by the janitor, but not before 
many children were injured, and all because the door 
opened inward. Had the fire been serious, what might 
have been the results? 
How about the doors in your building? 
—“A Superior.” 


GREGORIAN MUSIC PART OF CURRICULUM. 

Rev. Leslie J. Kavanagh, superintendent of Catholic 
parochial schools of New Orleans, is publishing a series 
of Gregorian textbooks which will be used next session in 
the Catholic parochial schools in that city. The introduc- 
tion of a system of teaching Gregorian music in the grades 
is looked upon as une of the most important features of the 
work of the Catholic school board of which Father Kava- 
nagh is the head. As a means of furthering the wishes 
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of Pope Pius X, Archbishop Blenk in a recent pastoral 
to his clergy urged that Gregorian music be taught in the 
parochial schools. The Catholic school board have been 
for some time considering this problem, and as the first 
step in its solution was the compiling of the textbooks 
Father Kavanagh set to work upon this important task 
Two books were arranged by him, one for the use of 
teachers containing the words, the melody and the accom. 
paniment, and the other for the pupils containing only the 
words and the melody. The books contain 400 hymns and 
seven masses, all in the English and Latin hymnology, 
The seven Gregorian masses are in moderate annotation, 
=e vespers and benediction hymns are similarly anno. 
tate 

The Gregorian music will be a feature of the grade 
work in the parochial schools of New Orleans, and will 
be introduced as soon as possible. 


HYMNS AND SONGS FOR PARISH SCHOOLS. 

At a meeting of the diocesan school board of Pitts- 
burg, recently, the following resolutions were adopted and 
approved by Rt. Rev. Bishop Canevin: 

Resolved, that the Chevé system of sight reading in 
music, and the Rialp method of voice culture be selected 
for use in the parish schools of the diocese. 

Resolved, also, that the following selection of hymns 
and patriotic and home songs be taught in all parish 
schools: 

Hymns From Roman Hymnal. 

Advent—No. 117, Creator Alme Siderum; 
Come, O Come, Emmanuel. 


No. 118, 0 





Christmas—No. 122, See! Amid the Winter’s Snow 
No. 127, Adeste, Fideles 

Lent—No. 136, O Come and Mourn;, No. Stabat 
Mater. 

Easter—No. 151, Christ, the Lord, is Risen Today 


No. 152, Christ is Risen from the Dead. 

Blessed Sacrament—No. 8, Jesus, My Lord, My God, 
My All; Eg 10, O Bread of Heaven; No. 29, O Salutari 
Hostia; No. 32, Tantum Ergo; No 35, Tantum Ergo. 

Sacred Heart—No. 45, To Jesus’ Heart All Burning; 
No. 47, To Christ, the King of Peace; No. 51, Sweet Heart 
of Jesus. 

Blessed Virgin—No. 69, Salve Regina; No. 167, Hail 
Virgin! Dearest Mary; No. 170; Maiden Mother. 

St. Joseph—No. 109, Hail! Holy Joseph! Hail; 
Joy of the Saints. 

Guardian -Angel—No. 106, The Holy 

General—No. 6, Holy God, We Praise 

Patriotic Songs—America; Flag of the Free; 
Flag; The Star Spangled Banner. 

Home Songs—Home, Sweet Home; 
Home; Cradle Song, by C. T. Steele; 
Steele. -- 


FOR A CATHOLIC SCHOOL IN EVERY PARISH. | 
The Catholic school is the nursery of men, and it sh 
be the delight of every true Catholic to have such a m 
ment of his faith in the parish in which he lives. 
parochial school is a priceless heritage in which we sh 
feel the greatest pride. I know of no blessing which c 
be more desired than to have a place in your parish wher 
the word of God is taught daily along with the othet 
quirements of a modern education. We are subject 
double tax in supporting state and Catholic schools, | 
the Lord will reward us in the end for all the sacrifice 


make. —Cardinal Gibbons. 
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THE IMPORTANT CHAPTERS. 

The most important chapters of the whole Catechisn 
are those treating of the Ten Commandments. Wh 
child learns them, the teacher should impress upon hin 
sacredness of these laws and the necessity to regulat 
whole life according to these divine precepts. St 
should be told, taken from Bible history, showing the pu 
ishment meted out to those who have broken these | 
In telling them, be brief and picturesque, seizing on the 
striking features. In this way the pupils will be 
familiar with events in Old Testament history. 

—Rev. G. J. Peterson, Boston. 





If you are one of the few who have not yél 
remitted for the current year’s subscription, wé 
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CO-ORDINATION OF RELIGIOUS TEACHING. 

By Rev. Peter C. Yorke, D. D. (California). 
The teaching of religion is a complicated process. We 
must deal with various faculties, with various means to 
reach the faculties, with various agents to put the means 
in motion. Some studies are devoted mainly to one faculty. 
In mathematics we exercise the reason, in poetry the imag- 
ination. But religion appeals to all the faculties, and in 
the teaching of religion all the powers of the mind must 
be exercised. The intellect, the imagination, the will, all 
claim attention, though of course all do not claim it in 
equal degree. Matthew Arnold says “Conduct is three- 
fourths of life,” and the author of the Imitation declares 
“T had rather feel compunction than know the definition 
thereof.” 

As religion is the greatest thing in the world, the 
means of imparting religious instruction would appear 
to be multiplied in accordance with its importance. We 
have the traditional formulae which belong to the house- 
hold, fewer new, alas! than in the days of our fathers, but 
still sufficient. We have the Catechism or instruction 
books of the schools, we have the Sacred Scriptures, we 
have the Church services, the sacred songs and the varied 
literature of religion. We have devotions both public and 
private, and we have sacred art showing forth in painting, 
in statuary, in architecture, in music, in symbolism, the 
truths of religion and the great rules of Christian conduct. 

Then the agencies which teach in secular matters, that 
is to say, the home, the school and the social life, are 
equally at the disposal of the teacher of religion, while we 
have in addition the Church and its innumerable subor- 
dinate or auxiliary organizations. 

The Catechism Not the Sole Medium of Religious 

Instruction. 

It would be a mistake to adopt that narrow view of 
religious teaching which considers it to be instruction 
in the Catechism or kindred books impressed upon the 
intellect by the machinery of the day school or Sunday 
school. While it may be from the interaction of the 
faculties impossible to touch one without also affecting the 
others, still we must not in so important a matter neglect 
any means to reach the entire mind of the child. One 
exercise is more suited for the imagination, another for the 
intellect, another for the will. We must not confine our- 
selves to one faculty, we must appeal to all three. In other 
words, we must co-ordinate religious teaching by co-or- 
dinating the means and the agents so that we may reach 
the child’s soul in all its faculties and develop them in that 
measure which is due to each. 

All teaching is a means to an end, 
end has the teacher of religion in view. Certainly not mere 
success in examinations. Certainly not a poll-parrot com- 
mand of innumerable hard words and long sentences. Cer- 
tainly not a degree in formal theology. The teacher of 
according to his capacity and station on life and whose 
say, a man whose mind is stored with religious information 
on wishes to produce the religious man, that is to 
will is habituated to the performance of certain well de- 
fined duties toward God, his neighbor and himself. The 
utterance of religious truths is not enough. The doing 
of duty is religion pure and undefiled. “If thou knowest 
the whole Bible by heart and the sayings of all the philoso- 
phers, what would it profit thee without the love of God 
and without Grace?” 

Vast Range of the Subject. 
_ It would take a treatise to consider in detail the mental 
laculties, the means to reach them, and the agencies in 
education and the co-ordination thereof. In this article 
[ can only hint at.ways and means, dwelling a little longer 
here and there on points which in my experience appear 
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to be neglected in our present system. Of course I must 
not be taken as making assertions concerning teaching out- 
side my own opportunities for observation. Schools, like 
stars, differ in glory and in the thousands of schools in 
the United States there must be much diversity in theory 
and practice and results. , 

I. As regards the faculties which the teachers must 
reach and exercise I suppose it would be waste of time to 
insist on the importance of the imagination. This is the 
child’s way for knowing things. All knowledge is interest- 
ing but it must be knowledge suited to the learner. We 
can take a religious truth and prepare it for the logical 
mind of the educated man and the child will turn from 
it in disgust. We can present the same truth as a picture 
which is seized at once by the child with intelligence, rever- 
ence and love. 

If the child is to be taught religious truth in the child 
manner we must concede something to the imagination. 
We must try to make the child see what we wish it to 
know. It is not possible that any one should demand proof 
for these necessities. Compare for a moment the impres- 
sion made on one child by the statement, “The Son of God 
was conceived and made man on Annunciation Day—the 
day on which the Angel Gabriel announced to the Blessed 
Virgin Mary that she was to be the mother of God,” with 
the impression made on another child who is looking on 
a picture of the home in Nazareth with the kneeling Virgin 
and the majestic figure of the angel pointing to heaven 
while the Holy Ghost in the form of a dove descends upon 
her who is to be the mother of God. Or compare it with 
the impression made on a third child who hears the story 
told in the quaint yet clear English of the Bible with the 
little touches of description and the sweet interchange of 
noble words. One child remembers a set of sounds which 
evoke no picture in his mind; the other child sees the 
wondrous sight, he has gone over to Nazareth, has dwelt, 
if only for a short space, with the maiden mother. 


Means of Cultivating the Religious Imagination. 

Of the means of cultivating the imagination the picture 
is the most convenient. How soon the Christian instinct 
recognized its utility is proved by the catacombs and the 
traditions that would connect the origin of the art of 
Christian painting with St. Luke. Through her history 
the Church has been faithful to it. In dark days and in 
days of poverty she has clung to it as in days of culture 
and of wealth. Side by side in her churches we may see 
the stiff lines of the decadence and the graceful figures 
which genius limned as the thin veils for the more graceful 
poor, the cheap chromos of the last century all testify to 
souls. The windows of the middle ages, the Bibles of the 
the Church’s faith in this method of instruction, and then 
to think of some American churches with catechisms with 
word meanings, catechisms explained, explained cate- 
chisms, expounded readers—graded and ungraded—and not 
a single picture in them! The children ask for bread and 
they get a vocabulary. 

The picture can be produced in the child’s mind by the 
story. There is no story book better than the Bible. We 
owe this book of instruction not to human wisdom but to 
the inspirations*of God. Nowhere else do we get such 
a picture of our Blessed Lord. Should we hide this picture 
from the children? “Suffer the little ones to come unto me 
and forbid them not.” We cannot give the Bible into their 
hands, they could not use it; but can we not take out of the 
Bible for them those stories of the infancy and childhood 
which are ever fresh and new to children and that sad his- 
tory of the passion which they see with a vividness that 
belongs only to the pure of heart? 

In addition Church history is full of pictures. What a 
loss this generation has suffered in the destruction of the 
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innumerable legenda sanctorum that were once the proper- 
ty of every household. Books and the vicissitudes of the 
times have driven them out and mothers no longer tell 
their children of the friends of God and the wonderful 
deeds that were done on earth when the saints walked 
among men, when human ears could hear the songs of the 
morning stars before the heavens were hidden by that 
smoke from the bottomless pit which we call progress and 
culture and the new civilization. 
The Home the Best of All Schools. 

IT. In the development of conduct too much stress 
cannot be laid upon tle home. The child lives in the 
home; his destiny is to found a home of his own. 
Parents and teachers are unconsciously socialistic. Their 
tendency nowadays is to throw all the responsibility on 
that artificial machine known as the school. Fathers and 
mothers declare at times with sorrow, “I sent my boy to 
a Catholic school and yet he has gone to the bad.” It 
does not belittle the school or the teaching office to insist 
that there are educational duties which can be performed 
only in the home. It is a mistake to look upon the school 
as a place of discipline and the home as a place of freedom 
from restraint. The Christian man is always under dis- 
cipline. Even at home the-law of God must direct his 
feet. 

It is a terrible indictment against our preaching and 
teaching that little children come to school to learn their 
prayers out of a book. One can tell even after manv years 
the children who have got their prayers from the family 
tradition. There are certain curious felicities of phrase 
long since banished from our catechisms, certain devotions 
now almost forgotten in the changing fashions, that show 

that the child is the heir of a spiritual tradition, not a 
debtor to the dead letter. 

It is the duty of the home not only to teach the chil- 
dren prayers but also to practice them in saying them. 
It is to be feared that the practice of family prayer is not 
increasing in this country. We are forgetting the promise 
that where two or three are gathered together in Christ’s 
name. He will be in the midst of them. Than this cus 
tom there is none so conducive to the discipline of a 
household, none that makes more for sober and reverent 
conduct, none that implants more deeply those habits 
which characterize the Christian man. 

The duty of attending the Sunday mass cannot be in- 
culeated without the cooperation of the parent. It is 
possible with much toil and care and talk to insist on the 
schaol children’s presence at the children’s mass. One 
can watch them and renvrimand them for absence and may 
succeed in obtaining an attendance fairly satisfactory. But 
how much of this atten lance is compulsory and perfunc 
tory the future will tell. Once the children are out of 
school and are free to attend mass as the grown people 
do, the difference between home and school becomes vis- 
ible. Where the attendance was the result of home train- 
ing and home example the emancipated child comes as 
before. Where the attendance was the result of the 
school discipline the emancipated child uses his liberty 
to stav away. It is good for teachers to understand and 
confess their limitations. God made the home and no 
man-devised substitute can take its place. 

Meaning of Prayers and Ceremonies of Mass. 

There is one place, however, where the school can help, 
and that is in making the mass intelligible and interest 
ing to the children, It is true that a devout man who only 
knows enough about the Mass to stand at the Gospel, 
may gain more grace and enjoy more sweetness than a 
careless man who understands the meaning of every cere- 
mony and the significance of every prayer. Still, other 
things being equal, a knowledge of the nature and struc- 
ture of the mass conduces to godliness. It is the great 
action of the Christian Church. Centuries of loving care 
have surrounded it with rules and ceremonies which speak 
the tongues of angels. It overflows with instructon and 
edification. It has its lessons for men of the most mature 
minds; it has teaching, also, for babes and sucklings. It 
is possible so to instruct school chiluren that they can 
recognize the nature of the different parts of the mass and 
thus follow it with intelligent attention. If their memories 
are to be cultivated let them be cultivated by learning 
those prayers of the Mass which belong to the people— 
the Gloria, the Creed, the Sanctus. 

The Church year, with its varying seasons and ever- 
changing commemorations, is a source of perpetual joy 
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to them. It is not hard to arrange their hymns that they 
become accustomed to the sentiments which the holy 
church would inculcate with the recurring feasts. In a 
word the school can introduce them to the hidden sweet 
ness of the Liturgy, and thus make the church services 
what they were designed to be, not only worship but 
also instruction and edification. 

111. How much of what we call reasoning in children 
is really ratiocination, how much is guess work, how 
much imagination, how much is brute memory, it is hard 
to say. The more one has to deal with children the more 
one is astonished by instances of the mimicry of one facul 
ty by the other. Still as we must offer to God a reason 
able service it is Our aim that the children should under 
stand according to their capacity the doctrines presented 
to them, and should try to work out the connection of one 
doctrine with another. To this end the catechetical sys 
tem is not only useless but positively harmful if children 
are permitted to memorize answers which they do not 
understand. 

The main point the teacher of religion must remember 
is that the end of all religious instruction is to form the 
Christian man—a man with all his faculties, ‘memory, im- 
agination, conscience, intellect, will. It is therefore only 
a small part of teaching to confine oneself to imparting 
information to the intellect, and that by means of books 

We must take the whole child and all that he does, and 
all the circumstances in which he is placed. Home must 
conspire with school. and school with Church and the 
social life. The child has prayers to say, mass to attend, 
sacraments to frequent, devotions to practice; he has 
books to read, hymns to sing, organizations to belong to— 
all these things are means to reach not one faculty but 
every faculty—one should reinforce the other, one should 
supplement the other. It may be a dream to think of 
a scientific system which would combine all these means, 
but dream or no dream, no teacher that is worth his 
salt will rest content without trying in some way to 
profit by all of them. 


OUR FAULTY METHOD OF CATECHETICAL 
QUESTIONING. 
By Rev. Patrick J. Sloan (Syracuse, N. Y.). 

Many of our Catechisms invariably give a complet« 
sentence as an answer to their every question. Why is 
this done? Is it necessary, or even advantageous? Is it 
in accord with good teaching? Might it not be termed an 
unpardonable fault? 

True, there are many questions in answer to which a 
complete sentence should be given; and there are times 
when such answers should be demanded for special rea 
But do our best educators compel the children to 
answer all questions in this manner at all times? They 
do not. Their common sense prohibits them. They feel 
and know and realize thoroughly that this would not b« 
good teaching. 

Good teaching is always adapted both to the nature and 
to the ability of the one taught. Now, is it natural for a 
child to give a complete sentence in answer to every ques 
tion that is asked of him? We never found a child who 
did it. If such a child should live, he would be not only 
ridiculed but also despised by his companions. Instine 
tively children would condemn him as a prig. Would it 
not be well for those of older years who are wise in th 
science of pedagogy to learn a lesson from these little 
ones and from their manifestation of human instinct? 

Listen to the children reciting their Catechism lesson 
Their whole energy and thought seems to be devoted to 
the work of pronouncing words rightly and of composing 
Job 10521—GAL SEVEN—KRESGE June 1 8 Pt 
sentences correctly. Such a method of teaching would be 
entirely proper and of great advantage in a class of Eng 
lish Composition; but in a class of Christian Doctrine, 
where the sole purpose of the teacher is to educate the 
children in Catholic Doctrine and Practice, it seems to be 
entirely out of place and unpardonably faulty. 

More than this, such a manner of answering questions 
impedes immeasurably the work of teaching Christian 
Doctrine by making the Catechism too difficult for a child 
of ordinary ability. 

Every parish priest and every Sunday school teacher of 
experience knows that in our Catechisms there are some 
answers so long and involved that thousands of children 
never succeed either in committing these to memory or 


sons. 
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in comprehending the truth which,they contain. Then, 
too, when the words of the question are constantly re- 
peated in the answer, there is a repetition of thought such 
as confuses the truth of the lesson by rendering it frag 
mentary and uninteresting. As a consequence of this, are 
there not vast multitudes of our children who have mem- 
orized their Catechism from cover to cover, but are unable 
to see as One comprehensive picture the doctrines of any 
chapter in their proper light and perspective? Could not 
these same doctrines be expressed in words so clear and 
simple that every child of ordinary intelligence could see 
at a glance their meaning, and at least much of their truth- 
fulness and beauty? That this could be done, there is no 
doubt; and if it were done, it would prove an inestimable 
boon both to the children and to the teachers of our Sun- 
day school. 

No one can hope to accomplish this result, however, 
unless he keeps clearly in mind what the true purpose of 
the Catechism really is. As every one knows, the Cate 
chism is not a text book of religion self-taught, and it 
should not be used as such. It is the duty of the priest in 
charge to teach the Gospel of Christ to the children and 
to instruct them in its truth. Assisted by zealous and 
competent teachers, he must see that the lesson is clearly, 
thoroughly and pleasingly explained to the children, and 
also impressed on their minds and hearts before it is as 
signed to them for study. Hence, before the child has be- 
gun to memorize even the first question and answer of the 
lesson, he may be reasonably supposed to have before his 
mental gaze a comprehensive picture of its truth. The 
one great purpose of the C ‘atechism is to present in ques 
tion and answer form a briet outline of this instruction 
already given, so as to recall it more vividly before the 
minds of the children and to impress it more deeply on 
their hearts and memories. Hence, the questions and an- 
swers should give in a concise and logical form a brief 
outline of the doctrine taught in the lesson and explained 
by the priest. 

Every word which tends to dim or confuse the truth 
pictured forth by the lesson should be invariably omitted. 
Moreover, no question should be longer than is really 
necessary for asking about some specific truth, and every 
answer should be as brief as possible. Not a single word 
should be found in any answer that is not absolutely re- 
quired for expressing in union with the question asked the 
one definite truth that is to be taught. 

As to the form of the answer, it should of necessity be 
varied. Often it should consist of a brief sentence, many 
times of a clause, sometimes of a phrase, and occasionally 
even of a word; but whether the answer be a sentence or a 
clause or a phrase or a word, its language should always 
be as clear and on as familiar and as childlike as 
possible. 


SUCCESS IN TEACHING CHRISTIAN DOCTRINE. 
By Mt. Rev. S. G. Messmer, D. D. 

In the opinion of competent judges 
to teach Christian Doctrine successfully in elementary 
schools than to teach any of the secular branches. In 
these, visible objects are discussed or made use of, such 
as animals, plants, stones, letters, numbers, models, and so 
forth, whilst in religious instruction things come which 
sometimes can not be grasped even by the understanding. 
Just as it is far more difficult to write a Catechism for chil- 
dren than a religious treatise for grown-up persons, so it 
is far more difficult to teach Christian Doctrine than to 
preach a good sermon. The reason for this is that adults 
can more easily be made to understand things than can 
children, who have a limited vocabulary, are flighty and 
inattentiv e, and as yet can not take life seriously. 

The true test of successful religious teaching is not the 
ability of the pupils to repeat word for word the Cate- 
chism text, but their increased piety and improved moral 
character, both springing from religious convictions. We 
may here apply Our Lord’s words, “By their fruits you 
shall know them” (Matt. vii. 16). 

To attain success the Catechist must himself be deeply 
imbued in mind and heart with the spirit of the Christian 
Doctrine; for one can not give that which one does not 
possess, “Life proceeds from life, and religion, which is 
me highest power of life, can proceed only from God and 

religious souls” (Bp. Spalding). He who is himself blind 
can not lead blind children to the light; and he who is 
cold can not warm the heart of another. But the Cate- 
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chist who has seized the spirit of the Christian Doctrines, 
who is convinced of their truth, and inspired by their 
beauty, will teach as one having power, and not as the 
Scribes and Pharisees (Matt. vii. 29). 

Further, a knowledge of method and system is of much 
greater moment to the Catechist than a profound theo 
logical learning. A Catechist without learning does not 
know how to impart his knowledge; he is like a merchant 
who has many good wares, but does not know how to dis- 
play them to advantage.” A person may be a scholar but 
it does not follow on that account that he is a teacher. 
There are exceptionally able scholars who are decidedly 
poor teachers, and, on the other hand, there are very 
skillful teachers who can in no way lay claim to the title 
scholar” (Kehr). Therefore, the Catechist who has a com 
paratively limited knowledge, but possesses the art of im 
parting the truths of religion in an excellent manner, will 
obtain far better results than the learned theologian who 
is lacking in method and practical skill. In everything 
method means the quickest and surest way of attaining 
an object. The Third Plenary Council of Baltimore, con- 
vinced of the necessity of methodic skill in the Catechist. 
ordained that the theological students in our seminaries 
should not only be impressed with the supreme impor- 
tance of Christian instruction for children, but should also 
prepare to become skillful Catechists by paying due re 
gard to this work while studying psychology, pedagogy, 
and pastoral theology; that, moreover, they ought to be 
practically instructed in the way and method of teaching 


Catechism and Bible History in a clear and effectiv 
manner. 
Lastly, let the Catechist place before his soul the ex 


cellence and dignity of his holy office, the importance of 
his work, and the great examples of Christ and His saints 
It will inspire him with a holy courage which, supported 
by prayer, the most powerful weapon, will make him 
easily overcome all difficulties. It will fill him with strong 
and fervent zeal, which is the only guarantee of preserving 
efforts, ee 
USE OF OBJECTS IN RELIGIOUS TEACHING. 
By Rev. James F. Nolan (Supt. of Parochial Schools, 
Baltimore). 

How often have we not felt dissatished with our efforts 
to bring home to the minds of children the truths of our 
holy religion? We find it so hard to speak in the language 
of childhood; we tind it so difficult to frame our thoughts 
in words so simple that our young hearers may grasp 
what we wish to convey. 

In this connection we may learn a lesson, | think, from 
modern educators, who insist so strongly on the use of 
the concrete instead of the abstract in all secular branches 
where possible. Nowadays the most recondite problems 
in geometry are made clear by means of charts and blocks 
and illustrations. The eye as well as the mind helps the 
pupil to master the principles of this science. Why should 
we not introduce this same method into our religious in 
structions? The market is filled with prints and pictures, 

and attractive, which will 


inexpensive 
the elementary notions of religion. 





serve to convey all 
The crucifix and the 


statue of our Blessed Lady will be the first books from 
which they will learn to love our Blessed Lord and His 
holy mother. And since the great God of nature has 


placed His divine impress on all the objects above us and 
around us, every flower and leaf and twig and blade of 
grass may be made to speak to the child a lesson of re 
ligion. The instructor should not simply allude to these 
objects. He should import them into the classroom ,hold 
them up before his audience, thus to fix their gaze and at 
tention. Dr. Sylvanus Stall has published a series oi 
“Talks to the King’s Children.” which may well serve us 
as models. Nor should we neglect to use copiously those 
anecdotes and stories of which our little ones never tire 
Our literature is rich in books of this description. It is 
said that Dr. Talmadge owed his wonderful ability to cap- 
tivate immense crowds not so much to his’ flowing and 
luminous style, as to the deftness with which he was able 
to weave historic events and moral anecdotes into his dis 
courses. Baring-Gould is another who constantly em 
ploys this method. And if I would judge from the ser 
mons of the students of the mission house in Washington, 
which I have had occasion to hear the last two years, | 
would conclude that this is precisely the plan suggested 
by Father Elliott, than whom no one knows the American 
people better. 
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CAUSE AND EFFECT APPLIED IN SCHOOL 
GOVERNMENT. 


“Carola Milanis,” O. S. D. 


It makes quite a difference in our dealings with an 
effect to have looked at it in the light of its causes. 

Each day the teacher is surrounded by a new set of 
circumstances, unconsciously arranged for him by beings 
possessing not only a free will, but an undisciplined will. 
Too many teachers forget that to them are committed 
unmoulded lumps of clay, unpolished diamonds, unchiseled 
blocks of marble. They demand of the children a disci- 
plined, controlled, or restrained will, such as they them- 
selves, with all their experience of life and its training, 
do not manifest. It is not in perfection, but in perfecting 
that merit and glory are to be gained. 

To teach the child how to discipline, control and re- 
strain his own nature, will and inclinations,—ah! that is 
the teacher’s noblest but most difficult task. 

We scold the pupil, we snub him, we even abuse him 
for his blunders, voluntary or otherwise; how much time 
and thought have we spent on trying to discover the cause 
of those blunders? Or, having found the cause, how much 
time and how much energy have we spent in pointing out 
to him this cause and in helping him to remove it? If he 
fails repeatedly, do we repeatedly and patiently continue 
giving him our help? 

O my dear fellow-workers! are not you and I suffering 
to this day, because some one failed us in our childhood? 
Because some one named our faults, ridiculed them, per- 
haps, but did not lead us to find their cause, nor teach us 
how to remove it, when discovered? 

Oh, that there were less of this telling children what 
and omitting to tell them how. If I have a blemish on 
my face of which I am happily unconscious, I prefer that 
you shall not tell me about it, if you can not tell me, also 
how to remove it. 

A very emphatic why must come in between the what 
and the how. The cause, the cause! Study causes. Why 
is such a child restless and irritable? Why does such a 
boy come to schooi almost every morning in an ugly tem- 
per? Why does this little girl so frequently miscall cer- 
tain words, when she is reading? Why can not that one 
learn to spell correctly? Disease; an unhappy home; de- 
fective sight. Knowing these causes, how differently we 
deal with the effects. 

Particularly in regard to those step-children of the 
school, the boys, must we study causes. There is the sim- 
plicity and the directness of the savage about most boys. 
It is a serious mistake to imagine feminine complexities 
when we are dealing with boys. They hit straight out 
from the shoulder, mentally as well as physically, and 
when looking for the causes of their deeds, it is a waste 
of time to follow the jerky, curled line on which a girl 
throws a stone. 

“We learned all this long ago in psychology,” some one 
says. Perhaps! In fact, I do not doubt that you did. 1 
learned long ago, too; long before psychology was pre- 
sented in text-book form. I am so dreadfully old-fash- 
ioned as to believe that a sympathetic teacher, with good 
common sense, can do far more good in his school without 
a technical knowledge of psychology than an unsympa- 
thetic one possessed of the profoundest information re- 
garding its theories. There is such a vast difference be- 
tween knowing and doing, between theorizing and accom- 
plishing. 

In this connection, Bacon’s old aphorism, “Knowledge 
is power,” must be discussed as to its limitations rather 
than as to its scope. Its interpretation must be greatlv 
narrowed, when we consider the importance of school dis- 
cipline and control. One noble, kindly, unselfish and sym- 
pathetic impulse, in the government of a school, is worth 


a dozen dry psychological principles. You can’t make a 
broomstick blossom. Broomsticks are very useful to be 
sure, but they don’t belong in a garden. A school is a 
garden in a very exact sense. 

A sweet pea vine will find support against a crooked old 
stick with a rough bark and an ivy will climb a rough 
stone wall, but neither of them will try to cling to a 
broomstick. There is such a thing as becoming so philo 
sophically, psychologically, and even theologically smooth 
ed, and rounded and hardened that the tendrils of the 
child’s heart and the aerial roots of the child’s soul find 
nothing about us to which they may cling. 

It follows that we need to make a subjective as well as 
an objective study of causes and effects as they present 
themselves in the schoolroom. 


SCHOOL MANAGEMENT. 
By a Sister of Notre Dame (St. Louis, Mo.). 

While outside the province of the teacher to fix the 
correct dimensions of a classroom with a seating capacity 
of forty pupils, to arrange the windows so that light enters 
from behind and to the left of them, to locate the exits for 
foul air near the ceiling, etc., within the four walls of her 
classroom, she is the teacher “throned’”—‘“monarch of all 
she surveys,” and who will hinder her from ornamenting, 
decorating her “throne room”? Let her throw a dash of 
color on her blackboard here and there in some simple 
floral design—nestle a bright red or blue bird in it; let a 
bunch of garden flowers find its way to her desk—a potted 
plant to each window sill; hang a good picture of the Di 
vine Friend of Children on the wall, a picture of His 
Blessed Mother—the Guardian Angel—a speaking likeness 
of some great and good man, etc. The whiff of odor from 
the desk, the green leaves on window sill, the dashing blue 
or red bird will be silent messengers, bearing love tokens 
from the free world of nature without during the hours 
of enforced captivity, and then bear the soul upward from 
nature to nature’s God; thus spreading around an atmos 
phere of moral training, which all unconsciously the pu 
pils will imbibe. Or, have you never noticed that chil 
dren are better behaved when clad in their Sunday clothes; 
and how they mimic conventional airs of propriety when 
playing “visitors in the parlor’? Keep your classrooms 
as parlors, and your pupils, even the most depraved, will 
be shy to desecrate them with unruly conduct. 

The workshop—the school is ready, but in its manage 
ment the two principal factors to be considered are the 
teacher—the artist—the educator, and the material—the 
child to be educated. As the tailor knows his cloth and 
the sculptor knows his stone, so must the teacher know 
his pupils individually and collectively. 

Some General Suggestions. 

Determine the temperaments of your pupils. The dif 
ficulty will be found in those of mixed character. No one 
can mistake a pure nervous, sanguine, bilious or lymphatic 
child; but the truth is, such unadulterated specimens ar 
seldom found. It is mixed species that will give trouble 
Having, then, to the best of your ability determined the 
predominating temperament, the following suggestions 
may be helpful. Do not put two pupils of the same tem 
perament together. 

Ask more questions of the phlegmatic than the nervous 

Do not point out publicly to the nervous child his mis 
takes. Suggest quietly. 

Speak quietly and slowly in a natural tone of voice to 
the nervous girl; a little more emphasis can be used in 
addressing the phlegmatic bay. 

Bear a great deal from the nervous without complaint 

Scolding is mental arsenic to the sanguine, nervous 
pupil. 

A few emphatic words will often do the stolid bo) 
good, but let them be made to him alone. 
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A nervous, sanguine child will bear a great deal of 
frm government. Don’t be afraid tg say quietly but 
firmly and kindly, “No.” Tears will flow, angry, hasty 
words very likely be uttered, but keep cool, collected and 
firm, say little, and that little kindly in a quieting tone of 
yoice. The storm will pass and with the tear drop on the 
cheek the penitent regret will follow. 

If the bilious temperament is mixed with a little phleg- 
matic and a little nervous, there will be difficulty of a 
serious nature. Outbursts of passion will not pass pleas- 
antly away, but there will be sulkiness, moroseness, back- 
biting and a disposition to stir up mischief. This needs 
careful treatment. The best way to treat such cases as 
these is, first, to ask the doing of a favor; second, show 
confidence by assigning some special work where it is pos- 
sible: third, talk alone, and in a natural but decided tone 
of voice awaken the conscience; fourth, be unyielding in 
action, but use great care how you threaten, or promise, 
or seem anxious to obtain personal favor; fifth, if you 
have been wrong say so, in a generous manner, but not in 
a craven spirit. Are you shocked at the suggestion? Is 
it a degradation for a teacher to say to a pupil: “I was 
wrong.” Such was the outcome of the following incident 
that came under my own supervision. Two boys whom 
we will call Ben and Joe were wrestling in a schoolroom, 
contrary to regulation. In the tussle Joe broke a valu- 
able piece of furniture and duly both boys were called to 
an account. Joe denied all responsibility in the matter; 
3en was silent and was forthwith severely whipped. See- 
ing him smarting under the chastisement, Joe went to him 
andasked: “Why didn’t you say you didn’t do it?” “There 
were but two of us in the room—one of us must have done 
it.’ Then continued Joe, “Why didn’t you say I did it?” 
“Because | wanted to spare the liar,” answered Ben, and 
he added bitterly, “I’ll never forgive him.” The epithet 
‘liar’ stung. Joe went directly .to the teacher and told 
the whole story. The teacher considered a moment; then 
taking Joe by the hand she walked down to Ben’s desk 
and said: “Ben, Joe and I have both done wrong. We 
beg your pardon. Will you forgive us?” Ben’s cheek 
blanched; then a glowing flush overspread his face, he 
turned dilated eyes full of unshed tears upon his teacher 
and grasping Joe’s hand, gasped out, “My teacher forever.” 
All through their after lives, lived and worked that morn- 
ing’s lesson, bringing to bear its moral influence and, fast 
friends now, they have but one name for her who acknowl- 
edged she was wrong—‘our angel teacher.” 


RELATION OF THE PASTOR TO THE SCHOOL. 
By Rt. Rev. M. J. Lavelle (New York City). 


We owe it to the people who commit their most pre- 
ious treasures to our care and to the Catholic Church 
whose honor we hold in our hands, that the secular in- 
struction in our schools be first-class and up-to-date, and 
the children whose souls we are trying to save lose noth- 
ing necessary to their proper equipment for the voyage of 
life. The pastor, in this respect, also, can be invaluable. 
It is his office, 

First—To see that the school be properly graded, sup- 
plied with plenty of skilled teachers; furnished with books 
and educational appliances, and that the courses of study 
be honestly followed. 

Second—To visit the school frequently, every day if 
possible, for the purpose of encouraging the principals 
and the teachers and the pupils; to go through the classes 
at regular intervals, asking questions pleasantly and 
searchingly. Thus the teachers become aware that the 
pastor is cognizant of their progress; and the children 
grow to know him personally, and he them. 

Third—To be thoroughly conversant with the efficiency 
of the school, both absolute and relative, and to push all 
concerned, within reason, toward constantly greater per- 
tection in work and results. 

Fourth—To acquire by reading a knowledge of peda- 
gogy in its different branches—school management, meth- 
ods and principles, history and psychology, keeping in 
touch with the real progress of the times and discrimi- 
nating between the ephemeral fad and the lasting, precious 
lact 

Fifth—To encourage study among the teachers, pro- 
cure lectures and advocate institutions. 

Sixth—To hold meetings of the principals and teachers 
two or three times each year, for the purpose of discussing 
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methods, plans for improvement, attendance, punctuality 
and discipline, urging upon the teachers affection and per- 
sonal interest in the children, even outside of the class, in- 
sisting that the spirituality of the school suffer no detri- 
ment. 

Seventh—To invite, prudently and sparingly, visitors to 
the school—educators, persons of high character or of 
influence, who may go through the classes interrogating, 
thus training the boys and girls out of bashfulness and 
awkwardness which are likely to characterize them when 
they are never addressed by any one but their own teach- 
ers. Such persons may also be useful by their suggestions 
or by favors that they may be able to give or to procure 
for the school. 

Eighth—Cultivate cordial relations always with the 
principals and teachers, making them understand that he 
appreciates their labors, difficulties, trials, sacrifices and 
results. 


SCHOOL HYGIENE. 


School hygiene should study, test and judge the entire 
school environment from the standpoint of health. This 
involves not only supervision of buildings, grounds, light- 
ing, heating, ventilation, furniture, books, etc.. but also 
hygiene of instruction, arrangement of hours, recesses, al- 
ternation of activities, and all factors in the life and sur- 
roundings of the pupil. 

School hygiene should provide in physical training for 
the larger fundamental motor activities, which must sup- 
plement the finer, more specialized movements of school 
work, to provide for the complete, well-balanced organic 
and physical development of the pupil. Physical training 
should be more scientific and closely correlated with the 
rest of education. Unification of the interests of school 
hygiene and physical education will keep to that end and 
be to the mutual advantage of both sides of the same field. 

School hygiene should provide also for the instruction 
of the pupils in matters relating to health and hygiene. 
Hygiene should be taught in a natural way throughout 
school life. This instruction should be given in the ele- 
mentary schools by the grade teachers. All of the in- 
struction on this subject, however, should be under the 
supervision of the school hygienist. The course of study 
in hygiene; the progression from grade to grade; the cor- 
relation with other subjects, all should be under the care 
of the hygiene specialist. 


PHYSICAL CULTURE IN OUR SCHOOLS. 
By A Catholic Teacher. 


Teachers, physicians and intelligent thinkers of every 
class have come at last to understand that the cultivation 
of the mind without a corresponding development of the 
body is but an imperfect work; and that a mind, no mat- 
ter how brilliant and well stored, loses half its force, 
and wields but half the influence of which it is capable, 
if inclosed in a puny, delicate, or undeveloped frame. 
While the importance of physical culture is thus gener 
ally conceded, its practice is often carried on in such a 
careless, desultory manner that no practical results can 
be hoped for; it is only when the physical exercises of 
the school are placed on a par with the mental exercises, 
to be conducted with the same regularity and care as a 
drill in mental arithmetic or grammar, to be made a sub- 
ject for examination and honors, that they assume the 
dignity to which their real importance entitles them. 

The impossibility of having in every school a fully 
equipped gymnasium where children may receive a sys- 
tematic course of exercising, seems to be the cause that 
little or no effort has been made in this important branch 
of education in the ordinary parochial and public school. 
But of the practicability of a regular and most beneficial 
course in any and every school without the need of a 
separate room for the purpose, or a complete gymnastic 
apparatus is beyond question. 

The first and most necessary help to beneficial exercis- 
ing is fresh air. A few moments’ brisk, active movement 
with open windows, even in coldest weather, can pro- 
duce no bad effect. The close atmosphere of the school 
room is thus cleared and purified; the children’s bodies 
stretched and developed; and in most cases the tired look 
and restless hum that so distress and weary the patient 
teacher will have disappeared. 





















































































































































FAULTY COMMERCIAL TEACHING. 
By “H. M. R.” 

A somewhat extended acquaintance with the work 
being done in the commercial this country 
seems to call for one criticism above all others upon the 
average results secured by teachers, and that is the woeful 
lack of neatness and accuracy in the work done by students 
in the schoolrom. This criticism applies especially to the 
bookkeeping work as it is exhibited in the various sets 
of books and the business forms and documents prepared 
by the student. 

Teachers, almost universally, will accept work which is 
entirelv unfit, and excuse themselves by saying that “it 
is as good as could be expected from the student.” We 
contend that the student who is taking up the subject 
of bookkeeping, who is a very poor writer and perhaps 
has never had any experience in using the pen in the 
arrangemeit of work after a fixed form and in neat order, 
should first be given a series of pages of script matter with 
a reasonable degree of neatness and orderliness. 

Poor penmanship is one of the great difficulties in the 
way of good work, but a very poor handwriting can be 
made to look fairly well on a page if it is written orderly 
and with due regard to margins, arrangement and form. 

\ny teacher who will stop routine work in the school- 
room until every student can reproduce a given num- 
ber of pages of manuscript bookkeeping work neatly and 
accurately can improve the quality of the work of his 
class in this respect fully fifty per cent within a very few 
days. 

The trouble is the teachers’ standard is too low. The 
average student will not do better work than he is com 
pelled to do; and, on the other hand, he will do just as 
good work as he is compelled to do. The student who 
will of his own free will exercise painstaking care in 
the preparation of his work is the exception, and not the 
rule. 

Modern bookkeening texts are prolific in their ilus- 
tration of correct forms of entry. The student has ever 
him the best examples of practical arrangement 
of the subject-matter of business records of every de 
scription that can be found. 
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AS TO TYPEWRITING. 
“Commercial Teacher.” 

Statistics indicate that there are more students of 
shorthand and typewriting attending the business colleges 
than there are of the commercial-department branches. 
The demand for qualified stenographers is steadily in- 
creasing. 

Formerly typewriting was considered to be supple- 
mental to the training in shorthand, but in later years 
its importance is being more and more realized and 
appreciated. 

This is not intended to be a 
in acquiring the art of typewriting, but 
ommendation that still greater attention be given to 
the subject. In too many shorthand and de- 
partments the stress of instruction is laid upon  short- 
hand; the typewriting work is left to take care of 


methods 
rather a rec 


discussion of 


schools 


itself more or less. The student is handed a “type 
writing instructor,’ which is usually a big book full 
of general directions. Page after page of manuscript 


is produced, with little attention given to the care of 
the machine, neatness of work, accuracy, style and ar 
rangement. 

There are various typewriting methods exploited, such 
as typewriting ‘by touch,” the “piano method,” etc., all 
of which are very good in their way and serve a helpful 
purpose, but too frequently the product of the typewrit- 
ing schools, when it comes to producing first-class work 
in the business office, is found to be deficient. 

Why this should be has been the cause of consider- 
able inquiry on our part. We have finally reached the 


conclusion that it is because there are too many fads in 
the teaching of the subject. In one school finger exer 
cises and special technical methods are given precedence 
over everything else; in another accuracy from the start 
is so laboriously insisted upon that speed and expedition 
are never accomplished; in another rapid writing is insis 
ted upon to the extent that accuracy and neatness reccive 
second consideration; in another school we find the mat 
ter with which the students are familiarized to be so 
limited that the moment they are required to produce 
anything that is technical or out of the ordinary the work 
produced shows every evidence of amateur execution. 

As in every other training process, there should hx 
a judicious distribution of effort in all those things that 
go to make up a good typewriter. In other words, there 
should be more intelligence displayed in the arrangement 
of the typewriting course and more good sound judg 
ment exercised in the management of the student in the 
course, Se 


SHORTHAND SPEED. 
By A. T. Sherman. 


The best way to gain speed in shorthand is to tak 
about 300 words of correctly written phonography, study 
it thoroughly, and copy it as many as fifty times. |y 
this time you will have the article in your head. Copy it 
as many times from memory, and you will have the forms 
so thoroughly impressed upon your brain, and the hai 
will be so skilled in making these forms, that you will 
make them almost unconsciously By continuing thus 
practice, you will find that you will gain in a month by 
ordinary practice or by receiving so much dictation. 

\ shorthand writer should aim to become a stenog 
pher, which means that he should be able to take notes 
of sermons, lectures, law matter and anything that comes 
his way. Hundreds of schools are turning out shorthan 
writers Or amanuenses, but very few stenographers; bh 
cause the number of words their students write after 
ceiving their diplomas is from 100, 125 to 150 per minut 
while a stenographer should be able to write from 150 1 
200 words per minute if he expects to become a law 
stenographer. Another thing, it is outside practice that 
is necessary to become a stenographer, just as much as 
it is necessary for a physician to have lots of practice ) 
fore he amounts to anything 


APPLYING FOR POSITION. 

The Students’ Aid Committee of the New York Higl 
School Teachers’ Association reports that too many 
its applicants exhibit a pathetic lack of initiative, wit! 
an inability to carry out simple orders. Out of 800 boys 
in a large evening school who sought employment through 
the committee, only eighteen appeared punctually, though 
explicitly ordered to do so. Of these eighteen, sixteen 
were instructed how to write letters of application, which 
they were to present on the following evening at 7:15 

At the appointed time not one appeared. The tirst 
one when questioned remarked that he didn’t think 1 
mattered. It was particularly specified that they were t 
write letters on unruled paper—not one had that kind 
Some had foolscap, most of them had little sheets of cheap 
letter paper, because they thought it ‘would do just as 
well.’ The matter of the letters was very indifferent) 
expressed, and either the ability or the disposition t 
carry out instructions was absent. 

“These boys’ are not all dolts,” remarks the Fort 
nightly Review. “They have simply never been taught to 
obey, or to take responsibility. They learn, says the 
committee, that ‘high-salaried teachers must be ready to 
hand out to them paper and pencil and pen.’ They ar 
made flabby by too much coddling; and, after having bee 
discharged from half-a-dozen small posts, easily lose fait? 
in themselves, or else in the social order.” 
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HOW TO TEACH GREGORIAN CHANT. 


[From “Manual of Church Music,” prepared by W. J. 
Finn, C. S. P. (Catholic University), Prof. G. H. Wells 
(Georgetown University), and Prof. F. J. O’Brien (choir- 
master, Gesu Church), Philadelphia. ] 


We now proceed to a formulation of a practical method 
by which the choir shall commence its study of Gregorian 
Chant compositions. The section of the concentus of 
the Mass designated in the books of the Liturgy as 
the Cantus Ordinarii Missae should first claim our at- 
tention. While the Church prescribes a special Mass ac- 
cording to the liturgical rank of the day upon which it is 
to be sung ad libitum, it is unavoidable that, at the 
start, Masses must be sung as they can be learned rather 
than as they may be required. Assuming that we are first 
arranging the preparation of two alternate Masses, let us 
commence with the Mass for ordinary Sundays within 
the year (Orbis Factor) and the first Mass for Double 
Feasts (Cunctipotens Genitor Deus). These standard 
Masses will furnish a most practical introduction to the 
beauties of Plain Chant. It would be well, at the same 
time, to have a section. or two, three, or four alternating 
sections of the full choir (boys only, if more practicable), 
prepare the Missa pro defunctis for use as occasion may 
require. After the acquirement of these Masses, it will 
be found an easy matter to add the other Chant Masses, 
one at a time, in the order which shall suggest itself to 
the choirmaster, who bv this time should be getting well 
into touch with the new order of things. It is doubt 
less the intention of the Church, and it is the custom of 
cathedrals and churches of note, generally, to sing one 
Mass complete, rather than the Kyrie eleison from one 
Mass, the Credo from another, etc. This rule should be 
adhered to, except in cases of such necessities as may 
naturally arise in the unripe stages of the choir’s growth. 


Special Treatment of Gregorian Masses. 

What special treatment can be given to the musical 
production of the Gregorian Masses in order that they 
may be sung with the highest religious and artistic effect? 
In the first place, we must remember that they lose noth 
ing of their solemnity and suitably for purposes of wor- 
ship, if they are sung strictly in unison. Here again we 
must remember that unison singing does not mean the 
singing of a given melody by boys and men together; that 
is singing in octaves, on account of the difference of eight 
tones in pitch. Such octave singing is all right at times. 
but a little of it goes a long way. Unisonal treatment of 
Masses, or sections of Masses, would require that the 
treble and deeper voices should sing separate sections, By 
thus alternz iting, and the use of an occasional octave pas- 
sage, a varied interpretation can be secured. This prin- 
ciple of alteration should be made free use of, where the 
assortment of voices permits. In many Masses, particu 
larly in the two named herein, there is possibility for 
beautiful effects in alternating contrasts of unison and 
varied harmony, with due regard for shading and expres- 
sion. Gradations of tone from the softest piano to the 
fortissimo of the musical climax; full chorus; the succes- 
sion of movements in unison for boys’ voices followed by 
others in four-part harmony; movements in unison for 
mens’ voices succeeded by such a solo passage or “melodic 
projection” as is allowed by the Motu proprio, followed 
yet again by sections in four, or less than four, or, as 
far as the capabilities of the choir and the construction of 
the music permit,—of more than four-part harmony; trio 
or quartette sentences, and grand chorus again,—all these 
illustrations indicate how the capable choirmaster can so 
treat a Chant composition that it will be a revelation of 
beauty. Of course, in choirs lacking the proper balance of 
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voices, these varying effects cannot be 
ing the early progress of the Chant instauration, it may 
be generally necessary to render Church music in more 
plain and severe style than may be aimed at for the future, 
when the new order of things is held bette rin hand. 

While the first Masses are being studied, the responses 
should be thoroughly learned, including the answers in 
various Modes to Ite missa est and Benedicamus Domino. 
30th the plainer responses, and the majestic responses at 
the Canon, can be harmonized, and the latter particularly 
can be shaded and finished to a degree which will prove 
truly uplifting and inspiring. 

The Proprium de Tempore is, 
orateness, the most serious 
face. From the outset, the 
with the sacred text of the 
everv word of it, and, if possible, to the proper- Chant 
melody. If this simply cannot be done, some temporary 
expedient must be resorted to until it can be accom 
plished. The singing of the Proper recto tono or to the 
Psalm-tone of the Modes in which its specified parts may 
be written, is not the ideal way, but it is far better to 
sing it thus than to leave out the words, which latter 
alternative is simply out of the question. As the ability 
of the choir comes to correspond more closely to the de 
mands made upon it, special parts of the correct melodies 
of the Proper should be regularly mastered,—for instance, 
those of the Introits, Alleluias, and Jubilations, and so on 
until it is possible to sing them in entirety. Perhaps it 
would be well at first to contine the singing of the Proper 
to some six singers, more or 
the other music. This will give 
thorough and special rehearsal, 
ful musical rendering of this important portion of the 
Mass until such time as the choir has become proficient 
and able to sing it according to its exact notation. 


secured, and dur- 


on account of its elab 
difficulty the choir has to 
choir must take no liberties 
Liturgy. It must be sung, 


who need sing none of 
opportunity for more 
and guarantee a success 


less, 


The Liturgical Vespers. 

In teaching the choir to sing the liturgical Vespers, 
it will be found necessary to remember that Vespers ren 
dered in choir is a very different service from the usual 
inexact evening function which we have been accustomed 
ordinarily to call by that name. With the installation of 
the choir in the chancel, it will be possible to start at 
with both the prescribed music and ceremonies. 
With the proper division of the choir into antiphonarians, 
cantors, and chorus, each chorister has his detinite work 
to do, and the Office assumes the character of symmetry 
and completeness contemplated by the Church. The 
Psalms should be chanted, not by verses alternating in 
solo and chorus, but in the antiphonal style,—that is, from 
one side of the choir to the other, if the choir is seated 
on both sides of the chancel, or from one section to an- 
other, if it is grouped on one side. The Antiphons to the 
Psalms are very similar throughout the year, and they 
are particularly interesting, as they represent one of the 
very earliest developments of Chant composition. If it is 
not feasible at first to sing them to the assigned melodies, 
they may be recited recto tono. If the Reverend Clergy 
assert the privilege of the celebant at Vespers to intone 
the Antiphons to the first Psalm and Magnificat (his in- 
tonation of the first line of the Hymn is of course also 
understood, they can at once place the singing of the 
Antiphons on a determined status and ensure study of 
them by those who are appointed to sing them. The 
Hymns and Versiculi must be sung, and great will be the 
spiritual edification of our Catholic people as this the 
saurus of hymnody becomes familiar to their ears. The 
hymns are in the four classic metres, iambic, trochaic, 
sapphic and asclepiadic. The melodies are not difficult,— 
indeed, they are peculiarly attractive. After following 
them through the course of a year, they are easily re 
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tained in mind and associated with the particular festival 
or season with which they are identified. If the task of 
preparing them regularly is found impossible at first, suit- 
grave tunes may be selected from more modern 
sources to which several hymns of similar metrical con- 
struction may be sung. If it be objected that the sug- 
gestions of this chapter admit, as is the case of the 
Proper of the Mass, and the Antiphons and Hymns of 
Vespers, a too marked deviation from the prescribed 
Chant form—we are speaking now only of the accumula- 
tion of a Chant repertoire, not upon the permissibility 
of modern music as such, upon which we shall dwell 
later—it may be said that such concessions are suggested 
only for the first one, two or three years, or until the 
choir has attained to a state of advancement which will 
admit of its adherence to the standard melodies. Much 
of the existing prejudice against the Chant has undoubt- 
edly been provoked by the rude and unskillful attempts 
which have often been made toward its production, and 
the choir will acomplish far more in the end by en- 
deavoring, at this juncture, to do part of it well than all 
of it badly. 


able 


Chanting the Magnificat. 

We have now arrived at the principal point of Vespers. 
The Psalmody of the Old Law has merged into the Can- 
ticle ofthe New Law. The prophecy of the Dixit Dom- 
inus is fulfilled in the Magnificat. The words of Holy 
Mary ascend, while priest and people “magnify the Lord” 
with the Virgin Mother through whom salvation was be 
stowed upon manking. The promise to our father Abra- 
ham is commemorated, and the new covenant of grace is 
proclaimed. The ritual culminates at this point. The 
priest and sacred ministers offer incense at the altar, and 
the chant assumes a new solemnity as, with enhanced 
tone, the salvation of Israel is announced in the words of 
her whose “fiat mihi secundum verbum tuum” caused to 
dawn the joyful day of the world’s Redemption. The choir 
should certainly distinguish between the method of ren 
dering the Psalmody and that of chanting the Magnificat 
The tones of the Psalms are given specially elaborated 
forms when asigned to the Magnificat, and these forms 
should never yield to the relative plainness of the Psalm 
tone. A treatment of the Magnificat in alternating unison 
and harmony, with effects of shading and color corre- 
sponding to those suggested for a similar rendition of 
Chant Masses. can be brought to bear with solemn and 
sublime effect upon its rendering 

The musical responses which follow, and the answers 
to the Orations and Commemorations should be treated 
with care, and it would not be amiss to harmonize them. 


Chant Melodies Require Scrupulous Study. 

One of the four Anthems of the Blessed Virgin, ac 
cording to the season, is now sung. The Solemn Chant 
afford both a cantus solemnis and cantus ferialis for 
these masterworks of religious praise. The Chant melodies 
should be scrupulously studied. They are beautiful pro- 
ductions, and upon their recurrence year after year they 
will surely obtain a tenacious hold upon the minds and 
hearts of those who sing and listen to them, particularly 
so when we consider some of the execrable settings of 
them which have flourished in the days of back-gallery 
pre-eminence, and which, alas! are echoing yet. Before 
Benediction, a motet can be sung in modern style, if so 
desired. This will be referred to later, under another 
classification. The Tantum ergo at Benediction should 
be of a deeply religious character, and sung “after the 
traditional form of the hymn.” This is made the subject 
of a special order in the Motu proprio. The Gregorian 
melodies are far better suited to this supreme act of 
adoration by which the day’s worship is brought formally 
to a close, than modern settings of the hymn. There are 
many exquisite selections in Plain Chant which can be 
used after the Offertorium at High Mass or as Benedic- 
tion motets, which are capable of rich musical interpre- 
tion, and these should be made the most of for their pur- 
pose. As examples, we may note Rorate coeli, for Ad- 
vent; Adeste fideles, for Christmas; Attende Domine and 
Parce Domine, for Lent; Adore Te devote, Panis angeli- 
cus, etc., for general use at Benediction. The Litany of 
the B. V. M. should also be learned and sung in Plain 
Chant. The greater -part of the modern settings to the 
Litany so mutilate its text that it is doubtful, to say the 
least, if they are entitled to the prescribed indulgences. In 
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fact, the popular settings of the Litany in which ora pro 
nobis is sung not after each title, but after groups of three 
titles, were quite recently declared unindulgenced. 

It is suggested that where the singing of Vespers is 
not posible, the Office of Compline, on account of its 
practical unchangeableness, could be learned and ren- 
dered with less difficulty than Vespers. 


Keeping Up the Repertoire. 


A choir which has reached the stage where High Mass 
and Vespers can be well rendered in the manner above 
suggested, has conquered the most difficult obstacles of 
its career. The repertoire already mastered should be 
faithfully kept up, and additions should be made to the 
same as Opportunity allows. All of the liturgical Masses 
should be learned, in order that certain of the Masses 
may not regularly be used ad libitum for festivals which 
have special Masses assigned to them. The Proper of 
the Mass as well as the Antiphons and Hymns of Ves 
pers, should, as soon as possible, be brought to the state 
of perfection indicated in the books of Liturgy. All 
solemn Offices, such as those for Holy Week, should be 
fittingly rendered as they occur. The amateur choir 
should not soar to heights above its ability, nor should 
the skilled choir become so interested in exploiting musi 
cal effects as to deem the slightest inflection of Chant of 
small importance. The music of worship must be so pro 
duced that its impersonal character and musical excel 
mand of the Holy Father that the music should be “good 
lence shall be ever in evidence. It is the expressed com 
in itself,” and also that it should be “adapted to the power 
of the singers and always well executed.” 

DEVELOPING RELIGIOUS VOCATIONS. 

Teaching is a grand vocation, and you religious teachers 
should do all in your power to cultivate vocations among 
your pupils. You have the young people under your care 
at the most impressionable period’ of their lives, when 
they are nearest to God and are most susceptible to the 
inspirations of grace and to the call to a higher life. If 
any young people under your charge show any signs of 
a religious vocation you should do all in your power to 
cherish and protect it. Foster these chosen souls and 
surround them with special care. Get them to follow a 
little rule of life, to say certain prayers in the morning 
and evening, to make a spiritual reading every day; teac! 
them to make mental prayer, and with all these helps 
made very short and very attractive—along with the grac 
of God, the children will be sure to follow their vocatio: 

There are many difficulties that beset the cultivation 
of religious vocations. The first great difficulty is th 


love of independence. This is a special difficulty of 
modern times. The spirit of independence is in the air 
fo those infected with this false idea of modern inde 


pendence, rules and the obligations of vows seem to be 
very hard. But let us impress upon the young people 
that there is no state of life more independent than the 
religious life and no being so independent as the religious 
who has vowed obedience. Every action of his is just 
what God wants him to do. Impress upon the young 
people that to be independent of the cares of the world 
is real independence, and is quite different from the slav- 
ery of commercial and social life. The religious is the 
one who has found true independence and true liberty. 

The second great difficulty is the love of pleasure. We 
all love pleasure; it is a natural born instinct in us all; we 
all want to have as much pleasure as we can and pleasure 
is the ruling motive in every vocation. Ask a young 
nun after ten years’ profession whether she is happy in 
her state of life, and she will surely say she is, and she 
is truly so. But ask a woman who has been married ten 
years whether she is as happy as she would like to be and 
you will often hear a tale of woe that may astonish you 
if there were a novitiate for the married state I am sure 
that fifty per cent. would leave before the end of it but 
they cannot do so, whilst not one-fourth of that percen- 
tage leave the religious novitiate although they can do 
so. 
The religious state is really the happiest state in the 
world. I am always surprised when I hear the preacher 
at a religious profession speak about the great sacrifice 
that the young religious are making in leaving the world; 
I do not understand it at all. For my part, whenever | 
speak at such ceremonies, I always speak of the great 
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privilege that these young souls have of becoming the 
spouses of Christ; I never speak _ any great sacrifice 
that they are making; I rather regard it as a great happi- 
ness to be called to the religious state. I praise, indeed, 
the great courage which the young people show in thus 
answering the call of God, but I always tell them they are 
specially fortunate in their choice of a state of life. 

The good sisters ought to remember that their state 
of religious life and their position as teachers give them 
a two-fold influence over the minds of the school children. 
Remember that your influence over the children entrusted 
to your care is very great. The words of warning, of 
reproof, of encouragement that you have spoken to them 
in childhood will never be forgotten; they will influence 
the children at the most critical periods of their lives 
and are indelibly stamped upon their memory. Be earnest, 
brave amd loyal to your grand vocation. Make the chil- 
dren feel that you love their souls and that you do so for 
the honor of God and their own salvation, and every one 
of you will have the benefit of many a memento at the 
holy Sacrifice of the Mass from those whom your self- 
sacrifice turned away from the world to direct their steps 
to God's sanctuary, and of many a prayer from the reli- 
gious you helped to know their vocation. 

—Bishop Maes, (Covington, Ky.). 


WHAT THE SCHOOLS ASK OF PARENTS. 


Co-operation between the home and the school is 
regarded as an essential factor in the schooling of children. 
And yet, the average parent has but a hazy idea of his 
duties toward the school. 

Teachers and school officials will appreciate the fol- 
lowing statement of some demands which the school 
properly makes upon parents. It was recently prepared 
by a school official and sent to all the school patrons 
with a holiday greeting. 

“We ask of parents: 

1. An intelligent and sympathetic interest in the 
school life of the children. If school interests seem 
to be going wrong seek the teacher for a friendly inter- 
view at the close of school. 

“2. That the children attend promptly and regularly, 
allowing absence only for illness or equally grave rea- 
sons. 

“3. As far as reasonably possible it is best for all 
pupils to go home for dinner. Complete relaxation from 
work and exercise in the open air are most beneficial. 

“4. Careful oversight of the school work necessary 
to be done at home. Pupils below the fifth grade should 
seldom be required or even allowed to study at home; 
pupils of the fifth and sixth grades may ordinarily study 
not more than an hour a day at home without harm and 
with real advantage; this time may be slightly increased 
for seventh and eighth grades; high school pupils should 
ordinarily devote two or three hours per day to home 
study; this time should include only time spent in con- 
centrated effort upon the lessons and not the time used in 
day dreams. It is our earnest desire to avoid overdoing 
in the matter of home study; children should have ample 
time for recreation, as well as for home duties. 

“For grade pupils it is better that the home work be 
upon any other study than arithmetic; the careful teacher 
considers it fully as important to have the pupil know the 
method of working the problems as the correctness of 
the answer. Teachers will give all assistance really needed 
by the pupils. 

“5. Social pleasures of the young people should be 
so planned as not to interfere with regular study hours. 
It is not alone the time actually spent in such ways that 
does harm; it is the dividing of interests, and centering 
them upon both time and interest, until recreation becomes 
a dangerous rival of serious work. 

_-6. Proper direction of outside reading. Beginning 
with the third or fourth grade children may with profit 
do much out side reading. With such a wealth of choice 
juvenile literature there is no excuse for further use of 
thrashy reading matter. 

_.¢. There are pupils whose health is such that the 
full work of the class should not be undertaken; in such 
cases the principal’s permit to drop some work temporarily 
should be requested. Often this is better than withdrawal 
'rom school. Pupils whose health will not allow their 
being in school should secure from the physician a written 
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certificate advising their temporary withdrawal from 
school, and present this to the principal so that a permit 
for absence may be issued. 

‘In several cases pupils whose eyes were under treat- 
ment arranged to attend school part or all of the time, 
being excused temporarily from all reading, writing, draw- 
ing and reciting. Thus they could carefully listen to the 
recitations and explanations and not have so much back 
work to make up later.” 


A DEFENSE OF SCHOOL EXHIBITIONS. 


“Those who seek the abolition of school commence- 
ments have seemingly not made much progress in their 
crusade,” says the Catholic Monitor of San Francisco. 
“Tf there were no other arguments for the holding of a 
school commencement than to allow the parents at least 
once in the year to see their children in school exercises, 
it would suffice. It is not wise to hide the children entire- 
ly from the parents behind the school doors. It is has- 
tening the day when parents will imagine that they have 
no personal responsibility in the training of their children. 
Of course it is work to train the children for the com- 
mencements; but it is ‘work that is a real part of the 
education of the child. It is work that is fitting him for 
duties in the years to come. Especially for a girl, grace 
of carriage is preferable to awkwardness. Commence- 
ments train girls to be graceful. Ease before an audience 
is a considerable gain for the boy who aspires to public 
life. The school commencement is the gateway to ease 
and confidence in public speaking.” 

The Monitor then quotes from an editorial of Father 
Yorke, in part as follows: 

“No doubt there are. abuses connected with school 
entertainments and church festivals as with everything 
else. But we do not end the abuse by taking away the 
use. As long as human nature remains what it is, every 
good thing will be liable to misuse. Our constant endeavor 
is required to guard against that tendency. We should 
not repine at the labor involved, because that is the tenure 
on which we hold the good. 

“Now, the school entertainment is just as much part 
of the school curriculum as the reading class or the writing 
class or any other class To be able to recite in public, 
to sing, to take part in a play or a chorus, to appear at 
ease before many eyes, and perform actions which require 
the strictest attention, form no small part of the training 
of a child. For a man to say that the time is lost which 
is spent in preparing for such an exhibition is to confess 
that he has a mind as flat as a griddle. 

“A criticism is sometimes made that the entertainments 
are too long. But nobody is bound to go to them. If one 
goes it is because of interest in some particular child and 
in some particular number. But then there are other chil- 
dren in whom other people are interested, and they, too, 
must have their particular number. The wonder is not 
the length of the programs, but the ingenuity with which 
they are shortened. 


DANGERS OF STATE CONTROL OF SCHOOLS. 
By Rev. Thomas E. Shields. 


Every approach towards State control should be jeal- 
ously looked into. The history of government interfer- 
ence in the past in all Christian countries shows the danger 
which is to be found in the situation. Of course, the 
State has its rights in the premises which no intelligent 
citizen will ignore. She has a right to see to it that the 
children are properly educated in all those things which 
lead to good citizenship, but her rights end here. The 
education of the child is essentially a parental function; 
as much as the care and protection of his physical being. 
The parent is the natural provider of the mental food of 
the child as well as of the physical food. The school’s 
function is, therefore, essentially a delegated parental func- 
tion. But just as the parent must submit to the legitimate 
authority of the State in the discharge of his civic duties 
and to the jurisdiction of the Church in all spiritual mat- 
ters, so must the school in like manner, while fulfilling 
essentially a parental function, submit to the legitimate 
jurisdiction of both the Church and the State. Experience, 
however, shows us that the State is seldom content with 
this, and only in extremely rare cases has it been content 
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with it where it acted as the trustee of the people in supply- 
ing the funds to support the school. 

In the matter of the Regents’ examinations in the state 

New York we have an illustration of this State aggres- 
siveness. For some time the pupils of the New York 
Catholic schools have been taking the Regents’ examina- 
tions. “In the year 1908,” says Father Thornton, “4,998 
pupils from the Catholic schools of New York, took 
15,006 examinations in the elementary and first year high 
school subjects, which the Regents found ‘perfect enough, 
according to their standards, to accept for their counts 
and pass cards.” This is all very well and may show 
those amongst us who are benighted enough to need such 
demonstration that our Catholic schools are equal in eff- 
ciency to the public schools. If they were not more than 
this it would be an eternal disgrace, for our teaching staff 
is recruited for the most part from religious who devote 
their whole lives, from motives of religious zeal, to the 
work of education, whereas teaching in the public schools 
is for the most part purely an economic function and the 
teaching staff is in large measure made up of non-profes 
sional teachers. 

3ut this is a digression. It is a very dangerous thing to 
invite State interference in our Catholic schools. Such 
interference is a far graver injustice and is fraught with 
infinitely graver dangers than is the present situation of 
the unjust apportionment of the school fund, of which 
compli int is so often made. However harmless the Re- 
gents’ examinations may seem at first sight it is but an 
entering wedge to still further interference. Where the 
school has to look forward to the time when the children 
must pass the Regents’ examination, no one can reason 
ably doubt that the whole trend of the school will be modi 
fied accordingly both in curriculum and in methods, and 
the modification in this instance is in the direction of the 
de-Christianized school. Moreover, Mr. Draper, President 
of the Board of Regents, has shown where interfer- 
ence naturally leads to by publishing a regulation, during 
the past year, by which the children of all not 
recognized under the Board of Regents will have to make 
seventy-five points in order to pass, whereas all public 
school pupils and all pupils from Catholic schools organ 
ized under the Board of Regents need only-sixty points to 
pass. This is exercising a very decided pressure to com 
pel our schools to organize under the Regents and by so 
doing to give the State more direct control over the or 
ganization and spirit of the school. The folly of educating 


such 


schools 


our people, Catholic and non-Catholic alike, to the spec- 
tacle of State interference in the standardizing and meth 
ods of our Catholic schools must be apparent to all stu 


dents of the subject. 


* * 1 
bids us beware of State interference 
and State control. Even contributing the 
to the support of our schools would be a very cheap ex- 
change for our liberty apart from all other considerations, 
such as those which we have pointed out in this article. 
We have built our schools without State aid and have 
supported them without State aid thus far and it is a very 
short-sighted policy to sacrifice our advantages now for 
a very questionable financial gain. All interference in our 
schools on the part of State institutions should be guarded 
igainst with the most watchful care. In Belgium, a Ca- 
tholic country, and for the last twenty-five years under a 
Catholic ministry, the Church has refused to accept State 
aid for its schools and insisted on maintaining them from 


Wisdom evidently 
funds necessary 


the voluntary contributions of her children. Why? Be- 
cause the French Revolution taught the Church of Bel- 
gium a lesson never to be forgotten. Those who are ad- 


vocating State aid for our Catholic schools in this country 
would do well to study the history of Catholic education 
in Belgium and its relationship to State control and State 
support, before placing the Church and the school in a 
position from which retreat would be difficult or im- 
possible. 


A New York teacher writes: “The $1.00 we pay for 
The Catholic School Journal gives us the greatest value 
of any money expended by the School.” 





SUBSCRIPTION ACCOUNTS: All subscribers de- 
siring to benefit by the $1.00 rate for The Journal should 
make sure that their accounts are paid for 1910. 





A TRIBUTE TO ST. THOMAS AQUINAS. 
THE PATRON OF CATHOLIC SCHOOLS. 


By Sister Charles Borromeo, O. S. D., (St. Clara’s 
Convent, Sinsinawa, Wis.) 





Thomas, as Patron of Catholic Schools, dwélls with 
us, hovers over us, helps and inspires us, the teachers and 
the pupils of our schools. We love to call him by that 
most beautiful of titles, “Angel of the Schools,” “Angel, 
not only of schools of theology, of science, of art, of phil 
osophy, of literature and of music, but of the grades, pri 


mary and academic, and of our colleges and our universi 
is even one 


ties. Wherever there earnest student seckin 





to know the truth regarding the 
things of God's creation, 
Thomas, ambassador of the 
and to guide. 

Coupled with the thought of St. Thomas is the tho 
of the Church's treasury which he so valiently defend 
life by word of mouth, and still defends bv his writings 

But to defend the truth might fall to any man of sti 
convictions and a brave soul; to discover, to unveil and 
reveal the truth, in a lh “t so strong and clear that all n 
who look upon it must see it—that could fall only 
sort of man, to him of a perfectly balanced mind a1 
sanctified heart. Such a man was St. Thomas, and so th 
visible head of the Church, the great Leo of the nineteecut! 
century, commanded, in the magnificence of his intellectua 
conception of the fitness of things, that the “Sumi 
should be studied in all ecclesiastical colleges, and 
St. Thomas should be universally honored as the specia 
patron of Catholic educational work, the guide and assist 
ant of all Catholic teachers and students. All the chil 
dren of the Church who study and who teach implore his 
aid and find in him a powerful friend. 

Zeal—Possessors of the faith so precious in his sig! 
lovers of the religion so ineffably dear to him, we ar 
governed by the ethical principles he has so lucidly pr 
sented. Our interior life is an homage to God through 
an observance of St. Thomas’ definitions of right and duty 

We walk in the philosophic hght he has thrown upon 
intellectual requirements and moral responsibilities. We 
reach out with eager desire towards our ultimate end, 
by him so gloriously portrayed. And in doing these thu 
we give ourselves up, each in her own degree, to th 
promptings of his zeal. 

What the sun, with its life-giving, 
warmth and light, is to the world of nature, zeal is to the 
world of the soul. Zeal warms the heart, gives impetus t 
thought, moves the will, and fructifies, in behalf of God's 
glory and the neighbor’s salvation, all the powers and 
ulties of man’s soul. An exalted practice of virtue and @ 
rich abundance of charity’s precious fruits will be found 
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where zeal freely radiates its blessed light and heat. 

Never did any saint excel the Angelical in zeal. Know- 
ing the truth more clearly than others, abiding more in- 
timately with wisdom than they, he could not but be most 
yealous for the propagation of the one and the multipli- 
cation of the other. And reflecting upon this, we became 
curious as to the development of his great powers, the ac- 
jtirement of his gifts and the course of his remarkable 
progress along life’s pathway. Our first thought, indeed, 
on an occasion like this, is always of the past. Let, then, 
the past speak regarding him we desire to honor. 


The Past—In hours of meditation, in chance moments 
of deep reflection, it is upon the past that the mind dwells 
with profit and delight. It is from the study and the con- 
sideration of the past that man learns to value the grave 
lessons of moral truth, learns to measure moral responsi- 
bility and the wisdom required to meet its difficulties and 
to support its weight. From no past may we learn so well 
how to measure the values and estimate the forces of life 
as from the past of a saint. 


It is a unique personality, a remarkable individuality, - 


that we strive to honor today. The epoch to which he be- 
longed was intellectually glorious and spiritually danger- 
ous, full, too, of a sacred significance; yet it found not the 
full expression of its ultimate worth until it gave to the 
Church, and to the world, the Angelical. 

“ «Thomas Aquinas sprang from a noble and illustrious 
race. His youthful ears were accustomed to the din of 
arms, and his eyes to the gorgeous pageants of an em- 
peror’s court.” His education and training were befitting 
the son of a brave general and a high-born dame. He was 
well equipped with the natural gifts and the acquired 
powers essential to success, social and political Yet it is 
for none of these things that we revere his name today. 
“Had not the Angelical possessed that priceless gift of as- 
similating to his own plastic mind, by a spontaneous at- 
traction, anything and everything which chimed in har- 
mony with the Church’s consciousness, and illustrated her 
spotless life.” he never would have attained the height at 
which he stands in the presence of God and in the sight 
of man. It is not, then, for his family honors, his social 
prestige, or his fitness for political preferent that we cele- 
brate his name, but for his sanctified intellectuality, and 

‘his philosophically patriotic and scientifically Catholic 
spirit 

We desire to recall the vents and labors of his life. 
Of these Memory shall recite the poem, paint the picture 
and chant the psalm. 

Memory—No romance, expressed in verse, can exceed 
in charm and magic interest the legends told of the infancy 
and the manhood of St. Thomas. Suddenly there appears 
before Theodora, pious but haughty Lady of Aquino, in 
her chamber, a rough hemit, in flowing hair and coarse 
garment, his eyes gleaming with prophetic light, his words 
iervid with prophetic spirit. To her amazement, he for- 
s the Dominican vocation and saintly greatness of her 
infant son. Again, as she bears the child to the baths 
f Naples, a scroll of paper of holy import is miraculously 
placed in his baby hand, and its message is another presage 
of his future greatness. When he reached manhood, many 
strange, mystic things are said to have befallen him. All 
ire familiar with the legend of the “Temptation” and the 
Angelic Guard.” Though these stories are not of faith, 
we do believe them, and they edify and delight us, as part 
f the sacred poetry of a wondrous career. 

As for pictures, full of light and color, with the saint 
for central figure, his life presents a noble series of them: 
Thomas Aquinas, the Benedictine student at Monte Cas- 
sino; the young Lord of Aquina acting as his father’s 
almoner during the famine and the plague at Loretto; 
Thomas Aquinas reproducing his professor's lectures at 
the University of Naples; St. Thomas with the Blessed 
Albertus at the school of Cologne; Aquinas in the great 
library of St. Louis of France, and Thomas the philoso- 
pher engaged in disputations of scenes vividly and power- 
fully associated with great educational and religious move- 
ments of the age in which he nobly lived and gloriously 
labored. 

_ To chant a psalm in honor of the “Angel of the 
Schools,” the chosen “Lily of Holy Purity,” the mighty 
Doctor of the Church, the inspired author of the Office of 
the Holy Eucharist—oh! this would indeed require the 
intellect, the heart, the sacred tones of the royal David. 
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Only the “man after God’s heart” could fitly praise Thom- 
as, a man not only after God’s heart but after God’s mind. 

The Spirit of Life—Greater than David the holy, greater 
than Thomas the angelic, is Life, mortal life and its illimit 
able expansion, immortal or everlasting life. The Spirit 
of Life would fain tell the story of an earthly existence 
superlatively well spent, but—what is human existence? 
Can even an angel tell it all? 

What, then, is the life of a saint? Not his deeds, but 
the manner of their doing; not his actions, but the motives 
that impel them; not his thinking, but his thoughts; not his 
speaking, but the import of his words; not the events of 
his earthly career, but its aim, object and ultimate end; not 
mere existence, but the faith that found it, the hope that 
enlivens it, the charity that characterizes it. 

Never was there profounder faith, clearer hope, warmer 
charity than that which constituted the heart-life and the 
soul-life of the great Angelical. 

Whence came the grace, the strength, the power which 
so magnificiently characterized the life of Thomas Aqui- 
nas? From the same source that they come to teach of us 

from the sacrements of the Church of God. 


Infancy of the Saint—In the eleventh year of the pon- 
tificate of Honorious, in the ninth of the reign of Frederick 
of Germany and the first of the reign of St. Louis of 
France, Theodora of Aquino gave birth to the “Angel of 
the Schools” and though many celestial spirits were near 
him, they could not embrace even his grand soul until it 
had been regenerated. There was a darkness that repelled 
their brightness, a stain that their spotlessness abhorred; 
not until the mystic water of baptism had washed away all 
imperfections did this child of glorious promise become the 
child of God. 

It is sweet to commemorate that great moment when, 
for the first time, the soul of Aquinas was flooded with 
sacramental grace. Then did the angel guardian joyfully 
embrace that chosen soul and establish himself beside it, 
that together they might take that holy upward flight 
which gives the spiritual its triumph over the material, 
the soul its victory over evil and sin. 

Then, too, began the wonderful developments of in 
fancy; then were given the first faint evidences of that 
loveliness and gentleness of disposition, that nobility and 
elevation of character, which distinguished the great saint 
in his years of maturity. It is a wonderful thing to us to 
look over the long bridge of years and see that little one 
resting in his proud mother’s arms}—that holy little one, 
that embryo saint. It is with sentiments of awe that we 
behold him merging into childhood, reaching the age of 
discretion and moral responsibility, and becoming a beau 
tiful, bright-faced, clear-eyed boy. 

Boyhood—With the age of discretion the war of life 
began. In passive bliss of innocence the infant saint had 
been growing stronger in those qualities that were to help 
or to hinder him in the battle of life, and now, because he 
bore, like all our race, the weight of human inheritance, 
he needed help. Even in the soul of a predestined saint 
the baptismal innocence becomes faintly clouded with the 
mists of sin. Slight as were the wounds of this beautiful 
boy’s soul, there was for him, as for us, only one healing 
power, and that was to be sought in the confessional. And 
so through all his blessed years we behold this saintly 
heart, this giant intellect, bowed with sublime faith and 
humble devotion before his fellow man to receive the grace 
of the Sacrament of Penance. 

But something more was needed for his awakening 
soul. To be victor in the strife, to win the conqueror’s 
crown, the heart must be not only pure but strong, not 
only in the power given by external aid, be it that of angels 
even, but with strength of holy, interior grace, the strength 
of God-given power. This strength, this grace, comes to 
the soul in the reception of the Holy Eucharist. Think of 
the capacity of the soul of a St. Thomas,—think of its 
breadth and depth, of the intensity of its desire to be filled, 
flooded and overpowered by the very holiness of God, and 
think of his first communion! Ineffable must have been 
the meaning of Holy Communion to him who was the first 
to sing the Benediction hymns, the first to chant the Office 
of the Holy Eucharist. 

Youth—Holy, and strong, and true, Thomas, the child 
of God, the heir of heaven, sighed to be a soldier of Christ, 
and so, God his Father sent him the Holy Spirit to bestow 
upon him the insignia of spiritual knighthood, a shield 
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of sevenfold gifts of strength, a double-edged sword of 
action and prayer, a helmet of ever-increasing faith and 
hope and charity. And never was that shield dented; never 
was the helmet displaced, ever so little; never was the 
sword tarnished or dulled. 

Thus came he to the wonderful hour of his vocation, 
the hour of his call. In moments of study and prayer, in 
the contemplation of the beauties of nature, the loveliness 
of art, the phrases of literature, and the words of Holy 
Writ, the message of God was presented. In the sighing 
of the winds, in the murmuring of the waters, in the music 
of public ceremonial, in the silence of mental prayer, came 
the divine call. 

The Angelical listened, heeded and obeyed. Not the 
entreaties of his parents. the persuasions of his friends, or 
the words of the Holy Father, even, could turn him from 
his chosen life. “The Pope had fruitlessly offered to make 
him abbot of the Benedictines at Monte Cassino, permit- 
ting him to wear at the same time the habit of St. Dominic 
and to partake still of the privileges of the mendicant 
friars.” 

He became a keeper of nightly vigils, and we read of 
him, that like another Stephen was he in appearance, his 
face darting forth on every side rays of supernatural light, 
as he prayed before the great altar in Saint Dominic’s 
Church. 

There was impressed upon his heart and soul the char- 
acter of one selected by God for the holy priesthood, under 
the tender austerity and most sweet discipline of the noble 
Dominican rule. 

Manhood—In his manhood, ‘the great Doctor stands 
before us a “governing spirit, as one wielding command 
of intellect, as one possessed of supernatural power. His 
tranquil brow and his placid, meditative eyes produced the 
impression, not so much of quickness and vivacity, as of 
breadth and command. He seemed to live in a sort of 
spiritual light, and though he seldom spoke, when his voice 
was heard his words set hearts to beating faster,” set 
minds to thinking more deeply and souls to praying more 
fervently. 

His manhood’s years were divided by his being made 
at certain distinct dates, Bachelor, Licentiate and Doc- 
tor. They were distinguished by his preaching, teaching, 
lecturing, and writing with a zeal,and energy,a beauty of 
expression, a profoundness of thought, a cleverness of 
exposition, a keenness of insight, a philosophical force, 
and a religious fervor peculiar to himself, ranking him 
above all others engaged in the same pursuits. 

And so the years fled, and he, the Dominican monk 
and priest, found earthly life drawing to a close. 

Holy Orders and Extreme Unction—Ordination and 
Extreme Unction supplement each other, as it were. By 
his obedience to the priestly call, a man prepares to die 
to all that man, as a social being, holds most dear. Holy 
Orders is for him a sort of extreme unction, whereby he 
worthily passes from the world of earthly ties and pleas- 
ures to a higher, holier sphere. 

For many years had St. Thomas been dead, in the 
grace of his vocation and of his ordination, when he was 
called upon to die the death of the body. One who has 
written well of St. Thomas lovingly and eloquently de- 
scribes his last hour: “As death approached, his spirit, 
which from boyhood had been living in the world unseen, 
became more and more absorbed by heavenly things; his 
trances and ecstasies became more frequent, and that 
bright transfiguration, which is perfected after death 
through the Beatific Vision, began on earth. Mature for 
heaven, St. Thomas was then gathered by the Divine Hand 
and garnered in the everlasting home.” 

Life—May his prayers and his protection, his love and 
his approval be ever ours. 

He still lives, and shall live, till time is forever merged 
into enternity. The Church will live, and while she gov- 
erns the world, Saint Thomas, the Angelical, the Patron 
of Schools, the Doctor of Truth, will live and teach, coun- 
sel and save.-—(From Little Essays For Friendly Readers.) 


A teacher was instructing a class of young pupils in 
history. She asked one of them how many wars England 
fought with Spain. 

“Six,” the little girl answered. 

“Six,” repeated the teacher. “Enumerate them, please.” 

“One, two, three, four, five, six,” said the little girl, 
cheerfully and confidently. 
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SOME THOUGHTS ON GENERAL CULTURE. 
By an Ursuline Nun. (Diocese of Helena, Mont.) 


Having been honored by an invitation to write a pape fm 


on General Culture, I find myself in such a vast field tha 
I scarcely know which road to take. We must all under 
take the path of life, we have no choice whatever in th 
matter. Emerson sums up this conduct of life under sey 
eral heads; Fate and Power and Wealth and Culture and 
Beauty and Illusions, are some of these heads. Now, with 
Fate, we, as Catholics, have naught to do, we leave tha 
entirely in the hands of Providence. Power is not ofter 
attainable, and even when we have reached it, we mus 
also bear its necesary accompanying burdens. Wealth 
can boast of great splendor, but how frail and fleeting 
is it. Beauty is only skin deep, and is frequently a source 
of sin to its possessor. Illusions are but dreams, they 
play with man and, as it were, mock him. But Culture 
with God’s help, man may make his own. Would it b 
amiss to give the definition of Culture? The Century 
Dictionary says: “It is the result of mental cultivatior 
or the state of being cultivated; refinement or enlightment 
learning and taste; in a broad sense , civilization. Cul 
ture implies all which gives the mind possession of its 
own powers; as language to the critic, telescope to th 
astronomer. Culture is that beautiful union which is s 
universally admired in the true scholar and gentleman, tha 
union of great learning and clear thinking with grace, r 
fined common sense and practical religion. General Cul 
ture may be looked upon in a triple aspect: It is Intel: 
lectual, it is Physical, and it is Moral. 

For Intellectual Culture, books and hard work an 
time, are some of the greatest means to its attainment 
Instead of books I should have said the best books, for 
not all books lead to intellectual culture. People are very 
willing to arrive at the lofty heights of General Culture 
but not always willing to pay the inevitable price of per- 
severing hard work. If they wish their efforts to get cul 


ture, to be crowned with success, they must depend more 
on their power of self-sacrifice than on any appeals e 
where, perservering, courageously, doing the best they car 
remembering “God helps those who help themselves.” 

To cultivate the intellect is to so unfold, strengthen 


] 


and direct it, that it shall be ready to be, throughout al 
its future career, a zealous and successful seeker after 
truth. It is to give control of its own powers, and to teach 
it towards what practice with the ability to collect its 
energies at will, and to fix them long and steadily on ont 
point. It is to train the sensory organs to observe \ 
rately; the memory to register carefully, and recall readil; 
the reason to be able to compare, reflect and judge without 
partiality or passion. We know that wisdom can be 
only by wide commerce with men and books, and that 
simplicity, whether of manners or style, is the crowning 
result of the highest Culture. 

The intellectual faculties can receive culture only by ju 
dicious exercise. No means are known whereby the {acu 
ties of the mind can be developed but by exercising then 
3y the potent spell of the magic word “Exercise.” | 
evoked all human power. The proof of this proposition !s 
found in multitudes of facts. The senses grow more 
by using them. The memory is improved by remembering 
the reason, by reasoning, the imagination, by imagining 
and so on. All these powers too, become weak if not 
These facts may be learned from one’s own experience 0 
from observation upon others. Exercise, however, in ord 
to strengthen must be judicious. Too much or improper 
exercise will weaken the mind’s powers, instead of 
them strength. 

Each distinct faculty requires a different kind oi 
ture to educate the senses and the perceptive powers, al- 
other to strengthen the memory, and still others to de\ 
the powers of recollection, imagination, comparison 
reason. As each intellectual power differs from the ot! 
in its nature, in its mode of operation, so modes of cultu! 
must adapt themselves to these differences. 

Side by side with the cultivation of the mind, should 
be the development of the body. That the All-Wise Crea 
tor intends man’s physical and mental cultivation to cor 
respond, is proved unmistakably, by the almost unlimited 
development of which the human body is capable; and that 
its great necessity has been fully realized, is clearly show! 
by the number of gymnasiums and schools of physica! cul 
ture throughout the country. It is only when the physica 
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exercises of a school are placed onea par with the mental 
exercises, to be carried on with the same regularity and 
earnestness, to be made a subject for examinations and 
honors, that they will be able to assume the dignity to 
which their real importance entitles them. A subject so 
extensive as Physical Culture, admits of the greatest va- 
riety of opinion and treatment, and so from the stretching, 
angular movements of the Swedish system to the smooth, 
graceful action of Delsarte, we may observe the widest 
difference. This very fact, however, proves, that the sub- 
ject has taken deep hold on the master minds of the age, 
and we trust the day is not far distant, when physical cul- 
ture will receive the attention which is due; and as the 
work is more widely followed, its benefits will be still more 
marked. Everyone may aim at the attainment of culture, 
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and if it is not given to evervone to possess culture, in its 
widest and highest sense (because all men’s gifts are not 
alike), it is at least certain that a striving after the highest 
must benefit the whole moral and intellectual being. 

One of the most important movements in the present 
day methods of teaching, is the effort to give the student 
concrete knowledge, i. e., knowledge based on, and grow- 
ing out of his own personal experience. 

To accomplish this end, the “sand table” has been 
introduced with great success. Public museums and school 
museums too, have aided greatly in furnishing for school 
use, concrete material for study of the regions beyond the 
limits of possible sand-table work. The work of the mu- 
seum in gathering specimens has been supplemented and 
extended by the art of the photographer. The study of 
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pictures has become one of the most fruitful sources of 
gaining an understanding of those things which are be- 
yond the range of immediate observation. This is strong- 
ly evidenced by the wide use of pictures in railroad adver- 
tising, especi: lly along scenic routes, in mz agazine articles 
and in school books, especially the school texts in reading, 
history and geography of recent publications. However 
well a text book may be illustrated, the number of pictures 
thus made available is always limited and incapable of ex- 
tension. Of course these pictures may be supplemented by 
a careful selection and grouping of pictures from other 
saources. The Perry Pictures, for instance, furnish us with 
almost every subject we need. Many teachers are finding 
the stereoptican and stereoscope of grea usefulness in the 
study of various subjects in the regular work of the school 
room. The stereoscopic picture gives reality to the scene, 
surpassed only by direct observation. Stereoscopic views 
are not given as a-substitute for, but as the best possible 
aid to the text book in dealing with many of the most in- 
structive topics of the course of study. They are tools in 
the hands of the progressive teacher,—I will not call them 
“devices,” as that is an obsolete term in these enlightened 
days. They are to be used to elaborate, make clear, and 
emphasize the important topics of the course of study, 
which must, by the very nature of the case, be briefly and 
inadequately treated in the text book. They will stimulate 
mental activity, encourage careful and accurate study, and 
will lead to many questions which will require much care- 
ful study to be able to answer. They will illuminate the 
knowledge gained from books, and furnish a strong motive 
for reading again what was but dimly understood before. 
They will incite to a more extended reading than could 
be hoped for without such stimulas. They will enhance 
the value of supplementary readers and library books by 
leading to more careful and wider reading. They will in- 
crease in many lines the effectiveness of the teachers’ 
efforts. To accomplish these results requires the same 
careful planning and skillful execution of work on the part 
of the teacher as is required in the successful teaching in 
any class or subject. 


THE TEACHER AND THE MOTHER TONGUE. 
Leslie Stanton. (A Religious Teacher.) 


It is hardly necessary to dwell upon the importance 
to the teacher of a mastery of the mother tongue. An 
adequate knowledge of English is desirable for any man; 
but for the teacher it is absolutely essential. Noth 
ing can take its place. Large natural aptitude, extensive 
and thorough knowledge, attractive personality, marked 
disciplinarian power—all these are valuable qualities in 
the teacher; but they are next to useless if not supple- 
mented by an assured mastery of the mother tongue 
What, in truth, would the widest scholarship and the 
deepest and most brilliant thoughts avail the teacher if 
he lacked the power of expression and riches of intellect 
and spirit were condemned to be forever hidden in the cay- 
erns of his mind? 

It does not suffice for the teacher merely to know; he 
is likewise required to impart. He must draw from the 
storehouse of his own intellect and implant his own 
thoughts and ideas in the minds of his pupils. This 
process pre-supposes in the teacher a well-stored memory, 
a fertile imagination and a sound judgment; but it pre 
supposes something more. The teacher must also have 
the ability of communicating his thoughts to his pupils; 
and how such ability exist if the teacher is not mas 
ter of the mother tongue? He must possess such a hold 
of language as to be able to suit his words to the imma 
ture minds of his pupils and, while employing the sim 
plest and clearest expressions, to convey the most delicate 
shades of meaning with precision and accuracy. 


The Teacher’s Use of English. 


It may be said, that, in general, the teacher’s use of thx 
mother tongue should be characterized by elegance, pur- 
ity, exactness and facility in the employment of words 
The word “elegance” has been much abused. A person's 
language may be elegant without being in the least or 
nate, much less strained or artificial. We fail in ele 
gance when we speak or write in an over-elaborate styl 
Thus, the language of a person who has “limbs” instead 
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ef arms and legs, who “partakes of a repast” instead of 
eating his dinner, who “retires” instead of going to bed 
and who sleeps in an “apartment” or a “chamber” in- 
stead of in a bedroom, is sadly lacking in the elegance it 
is sometimes believed to possess. 

The teacher, above all others, should seduously avoid 
such affectation of phrase and that only too common 
tendency to use far-fetched expressions. He is a leader 
in Israel, and should set the example of a plain, vigorous 
and, withal, elegant manner of speaking. He will thus 
avoid the fatal mistake of lecturing instead of explain- 
ing, of preaching instead of informing, of talking in- 
stead of teaching. 

Purity requires that we use only such words as are 
sanctioned by the best English usage. It condemns all 
words which are obsolete, newly-coined, foreign or pure- 
ly technical and all provincialisms and slang expressions. 
The teacher is often strongly tempted to violate purity. 
Newly-coined words and provincialism are so common 
with boys that the teacher cannot avoid hearing them 
and, quite unconsciously often, they become a part of 
his vocabulary. The teacher must be on his guard against 
this tendency. Even a limited indulgence in the use of 
what rhetoricians call barbarisms is not to be tolerated. 


Exactness in Use of English. 


The teacher’s use of the mother tongue must, further- 
more, be characterized by exactness. The nature of his 
employment necessitates his using the right words in the 
right place. There must be nothing loose, indefinite 
or meaningless about his language. Every sentence, 
every phrase, every word, must have its special purpose for 
which no other sentence, phrase or word may be sub- 
stituted. The English language abounds with varieties 
of expression, few of which are strictly synonymous. It 
is the duty of the teacher to master the intricacies of the 
tongue to such an extent as to be able to say what he 
wants to say in words so appropriate that his meaning 
not only may, but must be perceived at the first glance. 

It is necessary, as we have seen, for the teacher to use 


elegant, plain and exact language; it is equally necessary 
for him to use the mother tongue with facility. His 
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speech must never smell of the midnight oil. «An ease, 
a grace, a readiness must characterize his use of words. 
His sentences must flow in unbroken sequence. No vex- 
ing “er’s” and “andah’s” should deform his speech. There 
is no time for hesitation in the classroom. <A question 
must be answered, an explanation given without any 
perceptible delay. The truth is, if the teacher pauses to 
consider his best form of speech to be employed, he will 
in most cases be spared the necessity of employing any 
save the oft-repeated query, “Why don’t you pay atten- 
tion?” Hesitation on the teacher’s part is the utter un- 
doing of class discipline. Hence, the teacher must cul- 
tivate the habit of speaking without any unnecessary 
pause and endeavor to make facility in the use of Eng- 
lish one of his distinguished characteristics. 

Means of Mastering English. 

Various are the means laid down by writers to attain 
to a mastery of the mother tongue. We here indicate 
four, which, if carefully and perseveringly followed, will 
enable the teacher to speak English with elegance, puri- 
ty, exactness and facility. 

First comes watchfulness over one’s manner of speech. 
Let us get a clear, coherent, definite knowledge of how 
we actually talk, and we have taken a step toward speak- 
ing elegantly. We shall doubtless discover that many 
words we frequently employ are not sanctioned by the 
best usage. We shall find, too, that we often use the 
same word in a variety of senses. Some persons, for in- 
stance, speak of an “immense rock,” an “immense pro- 
gram,” an “immense pie,” an “immense sermon,” and, 
when questioned concerning their health, they state that 
they are feeling “immense.” Quite a few of us will find 
that we have pet adjectives and adverbs which, like the 
small boy’s “swell,” in season and out of season are called 
into requisition. Watchfulness over one’s words will do 
much to correct numberless little slips in speech and 
conduce in no slight degree to form right habits of speak- 
ing. 

One of the most powerful aids to correct and elegant 
speaking is conversation with cultured persons. Every 
teacher, no matter how confined the social circle in which 
he moves, will find at least one person who, from long 
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familiarity with the world and men and books, has ac- 
quired that grace and precision of thought, that elegance 
and flexibility of expression which make conversation, 
even on subjects the most trivial, a source of exquisite 
pdeasure. Almost unknown to ourselves, the charm of 
such a person’s talk will react upon us until we have em- 
bodied in our way of speaking something of its ease 
and grace, 
The Value of Good Literature. 


But if truly cultured persons come not at our every 
beck and call, great and good books always do; and in 
the works of our great literature we have examples of the 
rich and varied music which the hands of master artists 
have evoked from the mother tongue. It is essential that 
the teacher be a wide and discriminating reader. Let 
him read only the best, and , following the sage counsel 
of a’Kempis, leave curiosity alone. Let the master 
tones of English and American literature be sounds fam- 
iliar to his ear. The noble poets and the deep thinkers, 
the sweet singers and the masters of prose—let him study 
their writings that he may in some measure imitate their 
skill. 

Finally, an efficacious means of attaining to a ready use 
of the mother tongue, is writing. Some moments spent 
each day in carefully penning a few lines on topics of 
interest will do much to make our speech definite and 
exact. “Writing maketh an exact man.” To speak with 
grace and precision, we must think with grace and pre- 
cision; and nothing is better adapted to induct system- 
atic habits of thought than this daily exercise of the 
pen. “As the painter,” says Bishop Spalding, “takes 
pallet and brush, the musician his instrument, each to 
perfect himself in his art, so he who desires to learn how 
to think should take the pen, and day by day write some- 
thing of the truth and love, the hope and faith, which 
make him a living man.” 


The firm of Laird & Lee commenced business twenty- 
three years ago with three books in their list of publica- 
tions. Today they control over 550 sets of plates. Their 
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ING ONLY ONE SMALL MARGIN OF PROFIT, AND GUARANTEE THEM 
TO LAST A LIFETIME AND TO GIVE SATISFACTION ALL THE WHILE. 


You can save money by ordering School Furniture and Supplies from our 
School Furniture Catalog. 


It is free for the asking; send for it. The illus- 


tration shows a sample of our Simplex School Desk, which in the various sizes 


sells at $1.55, $1.65 and $1.75; the lowest prices ever quoted on schoo! desks. 


PRICES ON ALL OTHER SCHOOL FURNITURE AND 


SUPPLIES EQUALLY LOW. 


We unreservedly guarantee Simplex Desks to be the equal of the 
very best and most durable desks made, regardless of price. 


OUR PRICES ARE LOWER THAN OTHERS 


Because we are satisfied with a smaller margin of profit. 
Because our factory equipment is such that we reduce the 


Because we have no agents 


No. 3 or 4 


ws For 
No. 1 or 2 


per desk. 


FREE CATALOG. 


manufacturing expense to the minimum. 
or other expensive selling 
representatives. 


When you buy school furniture from an agent, the price paid 
includes that agent’s commission, which averages about 35 cents 
You will be able to save from 15 to 40 per cent on globes, 
from 30 to 50 per cent on maps, and from 15 to 40 per cent on chalk, 
erasers and blackboard material by ordering from our catalog. 

This School Furniture Catalog, fully describ- 


. : ing the desk shown above, and other school 
furniture, together with a full line of supplies sent upon request. 


SEARS, ROEBUCK AND CO., CHICAGO 
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A NOVEL VACATION PLAN. 

In a communication recently forwarded to the board of 
estimate and apportionment of New York by a former 
school principal, Mr. H. W. Smith, a suggestion is made 
which deserves more than passing and lucal attention. As 
is known the summer vacation period has been gradually 
lengthened within the past generation or two until the con- 
clusion of Mr. Smith that “summer vacations are altogether 
too long, injurious to the city and demoralizing to school 
efficiency,” is become a fairly general opinion. To remedy 
the evil the veteran principal makes this proposition: 

“Let the months of June, July, August and September 
be considered the vacation period. During that time open 
the schools every morning as usual at nine o’clock, and 
close them at twelve—no afternoon session. During the 
months of June and July allow one-half of the teachers to 
be absent on their vacations, and the other half during Au- 
gust and September. This arrangement of vacations would 
do away with the cost and labor of the summer schools as 
now organized, and save the city very considerable expense. 

“The course of study during that period, I would recom- 
mend, should be confined to the essentials, reading, writ- 
ing and arithmetic, which would overcome a great deal of 
the loss which is now sustained by absence from school.” 


FIFTIETH YEAR—MILTON BRADLEY CO. 

The Milton Bradley Company of Springfield, Mass., 
this year complete fifty years of successful business 
achievement and are commemorating the fact with the 
publication of a fifteenth anniversary booklet, called 
“Milton Bradley—A Successful Man.” ‘This booklet 
traces the history of Mr. Bradley’s life and the devel- 
opment of the business which has grown up under his 
leadership. As an appreciation of Mr. Bradley, it por- 
trays the character and ideals of the man who, in a 
way, revolutionized education for little children in 
school by his manufacture of school aids and _ kinder- 


garten material, and benefited the home by providing it 


PAROCHIAL SCHOOLS 


Our MAYNE’S SIGHT SPELLER has been popularly used in paro- 


It was a parochial school that gave 


chial schools since its first publication. 
us our first adoption for this grade speller. 


is not a mere list of words, but speller with an idea. 


memory, that strongest of the sense memories, as the most important factor 


in learning to spell. 


teaching of spelling. 


CONVENTS AND ACADEMIES will find our 
SPELLER equally ideal. 


Mayne’s Sight Speller does (by presenting the words to the eye for the first 


time unmutilated by diacritical marks) and make use of all other factors of 


known value in teaching the subject. 


well arranged. You will like this speller. 


We offer a full line of superior texts on commer- 


cial subjects. 
Catholic schools for many years. 


in regard to your needs in this line? 


J. A. LYONS & COMPANY 


CHICAGO 
378 Wabash 


Mayne’s Sight Speller 
It utilizes sight 


It makes available every known factor of value in the 


MODERN 


It utilizes sight memory in the same way as 


The words are.carefully selected and 


Our texts have been widely used among 


Will you write to us 


with educational amusements of an elevating and pleas- 
ing character. This company is the one great kinder- 
garten supply house in the United States today. More 
than 1,250 different items are listed in the firm’s latest 
catalog. 

As school people of the Middle West well know, the 
Thomas Charles Company is the Chicago firm represent- 
ing the business of Milton Bradley Company. ‘This 
Chicago branch of the great kindergarten supply firm 
was opened in 1882 by Mr. Thomas Charles and occupies 
spacious quarters at 80-82 Wabash avenue. It is the dis- 
tributing center for an immense kindergarten supply busi- 
ness. 


AS TO BAD BOYS. 


The Rey. P. J. Dunne, of St. Louis, whose work among 
street waifs has been so singularly successful, maintains 
that there are “no bad boys,” and that a little mischief 
maker, if rightly cared for, will develop into a self-respect- 
ing and respected citizen. Our persuasion is that, at the 
outset, a boy judges his misdemeanors too severely and 
exaggerates their gravity; then comes excessive reserve 
with his parents of protectors, for he fears that he may be 
harshly dealt with or despised; later, remorse and shame 
give way to increasing boldness, and the result is a young 
daredevil who glories in his misdeeds. A mistaken notion 
of manliness or bravery which might have been corrected 
in the boy becomes the keynote of the life of the young 
man who finds in crime that excitement and danger which 
he covets. And thus the boy who was not “bad” grows up 
to be a common law-breaker who is really bad. 

—“America.” 


“Have you ever contributed any toward the 
cause of higher education?” 


“Indeed, yes. We use Standard Oil at our house.” 


money 
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GOOD HEALTH AND GOOD MANNERS. 
By Ervie M. Ravenbyrne. 
(Prepared especially for use in Parochial Schools. 

Cloth bound, 126 pages, price 30 cents.) 

ere is a new book issued in response to the ex- 

pressed wishes of many Catholic teachers. 

The nature an scope of the contents is indicated in 

the outline below. The book is well made up and 
amply illustrated. 

There are two general divisions to the text— 
Health and Manners—study under both divisions to 
be carried along at the same time, the arrangement 
of the subjects being such as to permit the book being 
used in two years. Only slight attention is given 
to physiology and there are no objectionable illus- 
trations. The teachers’ edition of the book will con- 
tain a special chapter on Alcohol. 

TABLE OF CONTENTS. 

PART I.—GOOD HEALTH—(Introduction.) 

Section 1. Breathing: (a) The Necessity of Air. 
(b) Breath Control. (c) Composition of Air. (d) 
Effect of Re-Breathing Same Air. (e) The Effect 
of Oxygen. Questions. 

Section 2. Pure Air: (a) Its Necessity. (b) 
Effect of Impure Air. (c) Cleansers. (d Exam- 
ples. Questions. 

Section 3. Ventilation: (a) Causes for the Ne- 
cessity of Ventilation. (b) Danger of Drafts. (c) 
Some Simple Methods of Ventilating. Questions. 

Section 4. How To Breathe: (a) Its Import- 
ance. (b) Respiration. 1. Inspiration. 2. Expira- 
tion. (c) Manner of Breathing. (d) Effects of Im- 
proper Breathing. Questions. 

Section 5. Microbes or Smallest Organisms: (a) 
Proof of Presence of Microbes. (b) The Work 
They Do. (c_ Effect of Heat and Cold on Them. 
Questions. 

Section 6. Microbes—Preventing Attacks: (a) 
Causes of Various Diseases. (b) Different Ways of 
Preventing Contagion. (c) Comparison of Our 

3odies and the Fields. (d) Presence of Microbes 
Everywhere. Questions. 

Section 7. The Blood: (a) As a Carrier of 
Nourishment. (b) Appearance Through a Micro- 
scope. (c) Coagulation. (d) Arteries and Veins. 
(e) Means of Knowing Whether an Artery or Vein 
Has Been Cut. (f Heart Action. (g) Effect of 
Overwork. (h) Ways of Helping the Blood to a 
Good Condition. Questions. 

Section 8. The Teeth and How to Take Care of 
Them: (a) Effect of Neglected Teeth Upon One’s 
Appearance. (b) Their Use. (c) Sets—Number 
in Each. (d) Composition of a Tooth. (e) Proper 
Care of Teeth. Questions. 

Section 9. Eating: (a) Hunger, as a Warning. 
(b) The Necessity of Knowing How, When and 
What to Eat. (c) Saliva—l. Its Uses. 2. Where It 
Comes From. (d Importance of Thorough Masti- 
cation. (e) Different Kinds of Food. (f) Regular- 
ity of Meals. (g) Instinct as a Guide. Question. 

Section 10. Care of the Skin: (a) The Pores, 
Pipes or Tubes. (b) Perspiration. (c) Good 
Effects of Cold eee Bath. (d) Function of the 
Skin. (e) Composition of the Skin. (f) Necessity 
of Frequent Bathing. Questions. 

Section 11. The Muscles: (a) Various Ways of 
Locomotion. (b) Composition and Distribution of 
Muscles. (c) Number. (d) Effect of Exercise. (e) 
Grouping into Classes. (f) Facial Muscles. (g) 
Some Things to Be Avoided. Questions. 

Section 12. Care of the Eyes: (a) First in Im- 
portance of “Special Senses.” (b) Causes of De 
fective Eyesight. (c) Care-Takers. (d) Near- and 
Far-Sightedness. (e) The Pupil. (f) Suggestions 
Regarding Care. Questions. 

Section 13. Hearing. The Ear: (a) Its Rank. 
(b) Location of Ear. (c) Different Parts. (d) 
Ways of Protecting the Ear. (e) Things to Avoid. 
Questions. 

Section 14. Smell—Taste—Touch. The Nose: 
(a) Where Located. (b) Uses of Nose. Taste: 
(a) Where Located. (b) Releted to What. (c) 
Cultivation of. Touch: (a) Where Found. (b) 
Educating It. Questions. 

Section 15. Care of the Nails and Hands: (a) 
Carelessness. (b) Time Spent. (c) Articles Need- 
ed. (d) Preparation for Rough Hands. (e) Its 
Application. Questions. 

Section 16. Clothing: (a) Heat of Body as 


Compared with Outdoor Air. (b) Kinds for Differ- 
ent Seasons. (c) Effect of Tight Clothing. Ques- 
tions. 

Section 17. Proper positions in the Schoolroom: 
(a) Causes of Improper Positions. (b) Effect on 
Child. (c) How to Stand Correctly. Questions. 

Section 18. Exercise: (a) Early Mode of 
Living. (b) Kinds of Exercise. (c) Essential 
Points. (d) Time. Questions. 

Section 19. Hints for Treatment of Accidents: 
Question. 

PART II.—GOOD MANNERS. 

Section 20. Obedience, Honesty, Truthfulness: 
(a) Important Factors. (b) Definition of Obed- 
ience. (c) Obedience to all Law. (d) Discussion 
of Honesty. (e) Examples of Integrity. (f) The 
Effect of Truth. (g) False Impressions. 

Section 21. Home Manners or Politeness in the 
Home: (a) Habit. (b) Behavior Towards Par- 
ents. (c) Lessons Learned from Japanese. (d) 
Courtesy Towards Help. Memory Gems. 

Section 22. Table Manners: (a) Blessing. (b) 
Table Etiquette. Memory Gems. 

Section 23. Good Manners in the Schoolroom: 
(a) Respect for Teacher. (b) Importance of 
Prayer. c) Presence of Visitors. (d) Unselfish- 
ness. (e) Courtesy to Others. (f) Quietness. 
Memory Gems. 

Section 24. Good Manners in Public: ( a) Gen- 
eral Behavior. (b) Judged by Appearance. Mem- 
ory Gems. 

Section 25. Good Manners in Church: (a) En- 
tering. (b) Discussion. Memory Gems. 

Section 26. Good Manners in Business: (a) 
Effect. (b) Discussion. Memory Gems. 

Section 27. Good Manners and Good Form: 
(a) Voice. (b) Things to Cultivate. (c) Things 
to Avoid. (d) Errors. Memory Gems. 

Section 28. Habits: (a) Creatures of Habit. 
(b) Strengthening of Character (c) Repetition 
of Acts. (d) Formation. (e) Example.  (f) 
Effect of Evil Habits. 

For sample copies, terms, etc., please address, 

AINSWORTH & COMPANY, Publishers: 

378-388 Wabash Avenue, CHICAGO, ILL. 
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FREE SCHOLARSHIP AT CATHOLIC 
NORMAL SCHOOL. 


A free scholarship, under the protection of 
the Holy Family, has been established by the 
Catholic Normal School at St. Francis, Wis., 
for the benefit of some indigent but worthy 
student desiring to prepare himself for the 
work of a teacher and organist. The condi- 
tions under which the scholarship is to be 
granted are as follows: 

1. The free scholarship shall be granted 
only to an indigent student who intends to 
become a teacher and organist. 

2, Applicants must have their Pastor tes- 
tify as to their morals, talents and financial 

nding. 
= Any one applying for the free scholar- 
ship must be able to pass a satisfactory ex- 
amination in all branches required for ad- 
mittance into the First Normal Course; should 
he however, wish to enter a higher course, a 
similarly satisfactory examination must be 
passed in all branches thus aumitting to such 
a higher course. 

4. A Diploma shall not be granted to the 
holder of the scholarship unless he has com- 
pleted the entire Normal Course, Music in- 
cluded. 

5. The Faculty of the Catholic Normal 
School has the right to accept or reject any 
or all arvlicants. 


Do you want the best School Caps made? 


Not necessarily 
high in price-but 
possessing quali- 
ty of materials, 
style and the su- 
perior workman- 
ship that only a 
highly specialized 
Cap Factory 
such as Smith’s 
can produce. 
Write us today—Our prices will interest you 


W. H. Smith & Sons car Factory 


27 North Fourth St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Isaac Pitman’s 
Shorthand 


6. The scholarship shall not be awarded 
for more than four years to any one student. 

7. The Faculty has the right to withdraw 
the scholarship at any time it shall judge the 
student unworthy of it because of his con- 
duct, application to studies, or for other 
weighty reasons. 

8. All applicants accompanied by testi- 
monials must be received before September 
1, 1910. 

Such applications and documents are to be 
addressed to the Rt. Rev. Rector of the Cath- 
olic Normal School, St. Francis, Wis. 


A NOBLE TRIBUTE TO THE CATHOLIC 
SISTERHOOD. 


May 18th Vice-President Sherman was the 
honored guest of Nazareth Academy, in charge 
of the Sisters of St. Joseph, Nazareth, Kala- 
mazoo County, Michigan. In the address to 
the large distinguished audience assembied to 
greet him, he made the following statement: 
‘To me, the Catholic Sisterhood seems to be 
one of the strongest proofs of the existence of 
a hereafter. I speak, not as a member of the 
Catholic Church, or a sectarian, or a member 
of any religious belief. These noble women 
have given up all that they have in this world, 
their wealth, their homes, their hearts, their 
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lives and have devoted all their energies and 
entire attention, to the rearing of others’ chil- 
dren, to the guiding of youths, and to the 
turning of mature minds to loftier sentiments 
with no hope whatever of any reward, except 
that which they hope for in the great beyond. 
There is no more potent demonstration of the 
existence of God than the work of the Sisters. 
All praise, all honor to the great army of the 
Catholic Sisterhoods.’’ 

As vacation approaches many young men 
will, doubtless, begin to think about their 
future life and some among them may be seri- 
ously inclined to consecrate themselves to the 
service of God in the religious state. Young 
men in this disposition can obtain, postage 
free, a little book of instruction on the reli- 
gious life, which may be of great interest to 
them, by writing to Brother Adjutor, De La 
Salle Institute, Wabash Avenue and 35th St., 
Chicago, Ill. eS 


**Course in Isaac Pitman Shorthand’’ has 
recently been adopted by the following 
schools: Teachers’ College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, New York City; High School, Paw- 
tucket, R. I.; London Street High School, 
Lowell, Mass.; High School, Mamaroneck, N. 
Y.; High School, Savannah, N. Y. Isaac 
Pitman & Sons, Publishers, N. Y. 
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The colors in this crayon are per- 
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The magazine ‘‘Education’’ will observe 
its 30th anniversary on N. E. A. Convention 
Week, July 4 to 9, at its home office, 120 
Boylston St., Boston. All wearers of N. E. A. 
badges and all friends and patrons are in- 
vited to partake of light refreshments and 
free literature at any time from 9 A. M. to 
5 P. M., Saturday excepted—by courtesy of 
The Palmer Company, the publishers. Their 
office is in the Walker Building at the above 
address which is the great educational head- 
quarters for New England. 


‘‘The History of the American College in 
Rome,’’ by Right Reverend Mgr. Henry A. 
Brann, D. D., LL. D. This work was a labor 
of love, and every page breathes forth the 
spirit of some departed warrior of the Church 
who died in shining armor after fighting well 
the battle for God and country. The in- 
domitable Hughes, the erudite Kenrick, the 
stern but kindly McCloskey, the gentle and 
wining Corrigan—the author and the college 
knew them well, and the memories of these 
ing truly great and good are touched with a 
glowing and reverent pen. 

Then, also, the living speak to us of their 
loyalty and affection to the Holy See, and in 
fond recollections of Alma Mater show how 
deeply planted in their hearts are the ideals 
nurtured there. Archbishops Farley, O’Con- 
nell, Riordan, and other prelates tell in in- 
timate anecdote of the pleasures and struggles 
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of life in the College. Pope Pius IX, Leo 
XIII, and Pius X, Cardinals Bedini, Satolli, 
Ealconio, Martinelli, Merry de Val, pass be- 
fore us, the dead and the living—bestowing 
benedictions on the students who in the 
shadow of the Vatican were being disciplined 
for the spiritual conquest of America. The 
Book contains 570 pages and 28 full page 
illustrations. The price is $2.00 net; pos- 
tage 20 cents extra. 


Elementary Cabinetwork, by Frank Henry 
Selden. This new book by Mr. Selden con- 
tains more than two hundred illustrations, 
showing designs and combinations in furni- 
ture. Every instructor in manual training 
will find the book replete with suggestions 
and new ideas in furniture building. It is not 
only an admirable text-book to place in the 
hands of the student who is pursuing a course 
of study in manual training, but it is an ex- 
cellent book for individuals who have the time 
and inclination to construct furniture for their 
own amusement and for use in the home. 
From the illustrations shown in cabinetwork, 
it is easy for one to construct morris chairs, 
old-fashioned hall clocks, and many other 
pieces of furniture which are not only useful, 
but decorative—Cloth bound, $1.25; Rand, 
McNally & Co., Chicago, Ill. 


According to the Sixth Annual Report of 
the Reverend Superintendents of Catholic 
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Schools of the Archdiocese of New York, just 
issued, there are now in the entire Arch. 
diocese 151 Catholic Elementary schools, ay 
increase over 1908 of twelve. The total reg. 
istration is 74,120, an increase over 1908 of 
4,118 pupils. The regular attendance is 67,. 
282. The number of schools in the Arch. 
diocese proper (Burroughs of Manhattan, 
Bronx, Richmond and City of Yonkers) has 
passed for the first time the century mark. 
This marks a gain of 42 schools since Sep. 
tember, 1902, when the number was 59, and 
is a notable evidence of the zeal for Catholic 
schools which has characterized the adminis. 
tration of Archbishop Farley. The archdio. 
cesan school property is valued at $9,836. 
000, and the annual cost of maintenance js 
$682,420. 


The Prang Educational Co. will conduct 
classes for free instruction in Art Education 
in a number of cities, East, West and South, 
during June and July. Among these points 
are Chicago, Des Moines, Ia., Marietta and 
Wooster, Ohio, Burlington, Vt., New Orleans 
and others. If interested write for date and 
location to The Prang Educational Co., 378 
Wabash Ave., Chicago. 


The National Conferences of Catholic Char. 
ities, formed recently at the Catholic Uni- 
versity, promises encouraging results. 

The plan eontemplates the holding of an 
annual gathering where all phases of Catholic 
charity may be discussed and where leaders 
from the field in different sections of the 
country may become personally acquainted, 
No effort will be made to hamper the large 
freedom of action heretofore enjoyed, or to 
commit the association or individuals to any 
definite policy in charity work. It is felt, 
however, that a regular and frequent inter. 
change of views will be helpful, and that a 
clearer view of the distinctively religious 
principles that animate Catholic charity will 
result from closer associations among the ac- 
tive workers. 

+. 


The first National Conference will be held 
September 25 to 28 at the Catholic Uni- 
versity, Washington, D. C. His Eminence, 
Cardinal Gibbons, has accepted the office of 
Honorary President, and Monsignor Shahan, 
rector of the University, is president of the 
conference. Many Archbishops and Bishops 
have already signified their warm approval 
of this work. 
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ber ee OFS | novel selling method gives us a decided advantage in supplying of trustworthy quality. 3 
Ra attra We have in stock at our offices, complete assortments of STANDARD GOODS, including 
eee §=CHARTS, REPORT CARDS, CARD CATALOG CASES, DICTIONARIES, 
; ee SOLES, BLACK-BOARDS. CLOCKS, FLAGS, ETC. ' 
fom out factory connects we ship dir us 3 
SCHOOL DESKS GLOBES MAPS, ETC. 800K CASES, SCHOOL, OFFICE AND LIBRARY FURNITURE, OPERA CHAIRS, WINDOW 
SCHOOL FURNISHERS ‘SPECIAL CATALOG AND NET PRICES ON REQUEST 

L.A. MURRAY & co. KILBOURN. WIS. IF YOU BUY IT FROM MURRAY ITS SURE TO BE RIGHT. All shipments made promptly, 





Che 
School and Kindergarten Supplies 


Artand Handwork Materials and 
Teachers’ Aids. Our catalogue wil 
appeal to you for its completeness 
and many unique features. Send for it, 


Garden City Educational Co, 
169 Wabash Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 
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Rev. William Hughes of San Jacinto, Cal., 
has been appointed assistant to Rev. William 
H. Ketcham of the Bureau of Catholic Indian 
Missions. Father Hughes has had wide ex- 
perience in Indian mission work and this 
will make him a valuable assistant. 


At Holy Angels’ school, Cincinnati, Father 
Moore has adopted a novel system which has 
brought up the tone of the school and seems a 
happy solution of the listlessness and lack 
of interest which becomes apparent in class 
rooms about this time of the year. .He has 
put each grade in the charge of two captains 
—one for the boys and one for the girls; and 
these are pitted against each other in a friend- 
ly rivalry that keeps all keyed up. The re- 
sult is that the classes are making fine head- 
headway and the school is a veritable hive of 


The Maryland legislature has appropriated 
$5,000 a year for two yers for the St. Vin- 
cent’s Orphan Asylum, the appropriation re- 
ceiving the approval of Governor Crothers. 
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HOLY CROSS COLLEGE. 
Worcester, Mass. 


Conducted by the Jesuit Fathers—Oldest 
Catholic College in New England—Largest 
Catholic College in America. Magnificent, 
healthful location, new buildings, library, 
gymnasium and baths, modern equipment 
throughout. .Board and tuition, $260 per 
annum. 

Bulletins of information on application to 
Rev. Thomas E. Murphy, S. J., President. 


COLLEGE OF ST. ANGELA (Ursuline). 
New Rochelle, New York. 


Half hour from New York, in the most 
beautiful section of the state. Extensive 
grounds, commodious buildings. All home 
advantages. Chartered by State to confer 
degrees. 

URSULINE SEMINARY—Regular prepar- 
atory school, Catalogue on application. 


Address MOTHER SUPERIOR. 


ACADEMY OF OUR LADY. 
Ninety-fifth and Throop Sts., Chicago, Ill. 


Boarding School for Young Ladies, con- 
ducted by the School Sisters of Notre Dame. 
Combining advantages of city and country. 
Commercial and high school. Courses to- 
gether with Conservatory of Music and Art 
Studio. The Rock Island Railroad and vari- 
ous street car lines afford access to the Aca- 
demy. Address 


SUPERIORESS, ACADEMY OF OUR LADY. 


Holy Rosary Academy 
Corliss, Wis. 


Conducted By the Sisters of 
St. Dominic. Boarding School For 
Young Ladies, 


The Academy maintains seven fully 
equipped departments of study, each 
offering thorough courses: An Ele- 
mentary Department; A Commercial 
Department; A Department of Expres- 
sion; An Academic Department; A 
Conservatory of music; A Department 
Art; A Department of Economy. 


For Catalogue apply to 


DIRECTRESS 
Holy Rosary Academy 
Corliss, Wis, 


SERRA CE RS TERRE SIE! OSA ATER 


SACRED HEART COLLEGE 


Prairie du Chien, Wis. 
Conducted by the 


Fathers of the Society of Jesus 


Collegiate, Academic, and 
Commercial Departments. 


For Particulars apply to the 


Rev. PRESIDENT 


Professor John J. Montgomery, the Cath- 
olic inventor, of Santa Clara College, Cali- 
fornia, is not only the original American 
birdman, or successful aviator, but also one 
of this country’s most successful inventors. 
He has just sold an invention recently per- 
fected by him to the San Francisco Gas and 
Electric Company, for $250,000. 


A flourishing free school, supported by the 
State and conducted by Catholic nuns who 
pass a regular examination, exists in Con- 
ception, Mo. 


So far, invitations accepted by ecclesiasti- 
cal dignitaries show that sixty-nine arch- 
bishops and bishops will attend the Euchar- 
istic congress in Montreal in September. 
There are indications, too, that the list will 
be further swelled, and there is a possibility 
that Cardinal Logue may come. The num- 
ber of ecclesiastical visitors of high degree 
will be the largest gathering together in 
America. In addition to the many arch- 
bishops and bishops, there will be priests in 
considerable number. The writers of papers 
which will be read are men noted for their 
knowledge of special subjects. For instance, 
Father Finn of Chicago, who will discourse 
on ‘‘Surpliced Choirs,’’ is conductor of the 
choir of the Paulists’ church in Chicago, fa- 
mous throughout the Catholic world of Amer- 
ica for its choristers. The boys of this choir 
have toured the United States with remark- 
able success. In order to illustrate methods 
used, several boy soloists will accompany 
Father Finn to Montreal. 


In the presence of the Papal delegate, the 
Most Rev. Diomede Falconio, D. D., the hier- 
archy of the ecclesiastical province of St. 
Paul, bishops, monsignori, priests, seminari- 
ans, clergy and laity, which taxed the capac- 
ity of St. Mary’s chapel of the St. Paul sem- 
inary, the six bishops for the province of St. 
Paul were salemnly consecrated last month. 
Never before in the history of the Church in 
America has such a sight been witnessed, and 
it is possible that it may never be seen again. 


industry. 


CATHOLIC NORMAL SCHOOL 
AND PIO NONO COLLEGE 


The Normal Department offers a 
complete course in all branches neces- 
sary to fit its graduates for positions 
of teachers and organists. 

The Music Course is intended for 
students wishing to prepare them- 
selves exclusively for the office of 
organist and choir-director 

The Commercial Course iscomplete 
in all its details, including instruction 
in Phonography and Typewriting. 

For catalogue and turther information 


address THE RECTOR, 


e manufacture Writing Inks of all 

kinds, Mucilage, Library Paste, 
Hektographs, Crayons, etc. Inks 
put up for Schools and Colleges in 
Jugs, Kegs and Barrels. 


LEVISON & BLYTHE MFG. CO. 


St. Louis, Mo. 


The Most Satisfactory School Supplies and Furniture—The “FLANAGAN” Line 


UR extensive line includes ‘‘Everything for Schools,’’ Supplies, Furniture, Industrial 
Material, Kindergarten Goods. We offer goods that are right in quality. interesting 


prices and prompt reliable service. 


The Number TEN CATALOGUE contains 
goods of true value and merit fur schools every where. 


is kept in advance of the schools’ requirements. 
business experience enables us to serve you efficiently, 
Write for Number Ten Illustrated Catalogue. 


Our line is the most complete and 

Twenty-eight years of successful 
Satisfaction guaranteed. 

It is sent free. 


A. FLANAGAN CO., 338 Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ilinois 


THE COLLEGE OF ST. ELIZABET 


Convent Station 
New Jersey. 


One hour from New York City.) 


( 
A CATHOLIC INSTITUTION FOR WOMEN 


COLLEGE—Four years’ course leading to the degree of B. A. and B.S. SCHOOL OF PEDAGOGY 
—Required for ame, two years of college work. SCHOOL OF MUSIC—A course leading to 


the degree of B. ! 
ACADEMY—A High course of four years. 
Primary departments separate. 


Full college preparatory grade. 


Grammar and 


Registered by the.University of the State of New York and the New Jersey State Board 


of Education. 


Apply for Year Book to the Secretary. 


che PRACTICAL REFERENCE LIBRARY 


— and — 


The Practical Home Educator 


Five handsome volumes. 

Prepared as an aid to teachers. 

In large, clear, pleasing type. 

Fully and beautifully illustrated. 

In perfect harmony with modern 
methods of teaching and school 
requirements. 

It fills the everyday needs fully. 


Write for sample pages and particulars to 


THE DIXON -HANSON CO. 


315 Dearborn Street, 


CHICAGO 
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The will of Richard Huncheon, of Laporte, 
Ind., who died recently, has been admitted 
to probate and by its terms a number of Cath- 
olic institutions throughout the United States 
will receive more than $100,000. A number 
of relatives who are wealthy are given small 
sums. 

Among the bequests are $50,000 to the 
University at Washington, D. C.; amounts 
varying from $200 to $1,000 to hospitals at 
La Porte, South Bend, Michigan City and 
Lafayette, Ind; $4,000 each to orphan asylums 
at Seneca, N. Y., Lafayette and Fort Wayne, 
Ind.; $3,000 each to the orphanage at Vin- 
cennes, Ind. and the Fort Wayne diocesan 
school at Fort Wayne and St. Joseph training 
school, Indianapolis; $2,000 to the mission 
house at Brookland, Wash.; $4,000 each to 
the Little Sisters of the Poor and Sisters of 
the Good Shepherd at Indianapolis; $500 to 
the leper colony at White Castle, La.; $4,000 
each for the Home for the Blind at Jersey 
City, N. J., and Epiphany Apostolic college at 
Wallbrook, Baltimore. 

Professor Kendall, Superintendent of 
Schools of Indianapolis, and State Superin- 
tendent of Public Instruction Aley, both non- 
Catholics, are loud in their praise of the Cath- 
olic educational institutions conducted by the 
Franciscans at Oldenburg, Ind. The visit of 
the officials was with a view of recommending 
to the State Board of Education that the Acad- 
emy of the Sacred Heart at Oldenburg be com- 
missioned as a high school and that its cer- 
tificates be recognized under the State Normal 
systehm. ———— 

The mother general of the Congregation of 
the Incarnate Word, with her secretary, has 
left Rome for France, enroute for Texas, after 


having got the constitutions of the society 
finally approved by the Holy See. Some ideas 
may be had of the labors of these heroic nuns 
on contemplating that they have erected up- 
wards of fifty houses in some of the most out- 
of-the-way parts of the United States, and 
have had to suffer severe privations in their 
great and unselfish works. 


The order of Sisters called Helpers of the 
Holy Souls, in San Francisco, Cal., have, since 
the earthquake, secured a house where are 
held their mother’s meetings; where adults go 
for catechetical instruction; where the Work- 
ing Girls’ Club meets; and whence the Sisters 
go forth daily into the homes of the sick poor 
to nurse them. They also work among the 
Chinese, and are charged with visiting the 
alms-house. Their work among the Chinese is 
especially blessed; many adults have been in- 
structed and prepared by them for baptism. 
Founded in France early in the last century, 
this order extended to China years ago. 


Bishop Morris, of Little Rock, Ark, has 
allowed the government to use fifteen acres of 
the ground at St. Joseph’s orphanage, Levy, 
Ark., for demonstration and experimental pur- 
poses, ten acres of which is planted in corn 
and five in potatoes. Bishop Morris is himself 
one of the closest students on the experimental 
plot, and almost daily can be seen attired in 
working clothes and performing farm work the 
same as any of the others about the place. 


Rev. J. Ashworth Rockliffe, S. J., emissary 
of His Holiness, Pope Pius X, to Japan, and 
formerly president of Canisius college at Buf- 
falo, N. Y¥., who has just returned from the 
Orient, said at Gonzaga college, Spokane, 


and CERTIFICATES for Colleges, Schools (public and pri- 
vate), Business Colleges, Societies and tor all purposes. Stock 
and special designs, artistic in design, handsomely litho- 
graphed, reasonable in price. Diploma Filling a speeialty. 


ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE FREE, 
THE DE FELICE STUDIO, 261 Broadway, New York 


Successor to the Kinsley-De Felice Studio. 


Designers, Engravers, Printers, Lithographers. 


In replacing a composition 
board, a superintendent 
wrote US: 


“The present board is almost invisible 
because of the heavy sunbursts, cracks, etc., 
making it almost impossible to make chalk- 
ing legible. 


Nalural Slale BlacKboards 


made from the same imperishable rock as roofing 
slate do not fade, outlive the building, always re- 
tain their smooth black surface, are reasonable in 
first cost and the most economical in the long run. 


_ Our free blackboard booklet showing how to 
judge, specify, and install them. Write for it today. 


Penn’a Structural Slate Co., 
Cecil Bldg., Easton, Pa. 


Wash., that the hospitality of the twentiet) 
century has resulted in the Jesuit Fathers o5. 
tablishing a school in Japan, after being 
barred from the shores for 250 years, when 
the fathers all were driven out of that land. 


The largest diocese in the world is the arch. 
diocese of Mohilew, which comprises all Rus. 
sia outside of Poland and the vast territory of 
Siberia. The Archbishop resides in St. Pet. 
ersburg. Until recently Siberia has never had 
the benefit of a canonical visitation. When 
the Auxiliary Bishop of Mohilew set out to 
visit the Catholics in Siberia, the government 
put a parlor car at his disposal. It meant a 
journey across the continent of Asia. 


Rt. Rev. Herman J. Aldering, D. D., of Fort 
Wayne, dedicated the new chapel of St. Jo. 
seph’s college, Rensselaer, Ind., recently. This 
institution, conducted by the Fathers of the 
Precious Blood, was opened in 1891. The 
first year’s register contains the names of 
54 students; today there are over 250 Cath. 
olic young men taking instruction in the col- 
legiate, commercial and normal departments. 


The action of the Minnesota State Council 
of the Knights of Columbus, held at Winona 
recently, in deciding to contribute to the Col. 
lege of St. Thomas, Merriam Park, a sum of 
money, which, when all collected will amount 
to $20,000, has met with the approval of 
each of the councils of the state. 


The Rev. Mother Frances X. Cabrina, su- 
perior general of the Missionary Sisters of the 
Sacred eHart, who, about one month ago, 
left the United States, after a visit to the 
houses of her order, leaving in all who know 
her rare virtues an ardent desire for her 
return, has reached Rome. There she was 
recently received by His Holiness, Pius X. 


A discovery which may solve the garbage 
waste problem of Boston has been made by a 
Sister, a member of one of the religious com- 
munities of that city. Mayor Fitzgerald says 
that the nun’s discovery is now being investi- 
gated and tested, and so far with favorable re- 
sults. The nun was born and reared in Bos- 
~~ and knew Mavor Fitzgerald when he was 
a boy. 

Following the report of a commission that 
last year’s garbage removal cost negrly $800,- 
000 came a letter from the little nun giving 
the facts about her discovery. It was tried 
with satisfactory results, and it may be that 
the work of a nun may solve a problem that 
American and European cities have been try- 
ing to solve for many years. 


Typewriter for Sale. 


A $100 Smith-Premier typewriter, 
practically as good as new. Will sell 


for $35 cash. Send for sample of 
the work.—Typewriter Exchange, 130 
Mason St., Milwaukee, Wis. 

DETER EE 


THIS COUPON SAVES 33% Per Cent 


__ Unless CATHOLIC SCHOOLS are nur- 
series of CATHOLIO LITERATURE 


it cannot prosper. Standard Literary 
Selections, with its suggestive que* 
tions, explanatory and biographical 
notes, is one of the best helps to cultt- 
vate a taste for Catholic literature. 


480 pages, medium 12mo, neatly bouné 


Communities adopting the book as 4 
class book, or persons sending order 
with this coupon, will be entitled to 4 
discount of 33% per cent on the list 
price of $1.00. 4, FLANAGAN & CO. 


228 Wabash Avenue, Chicas® 
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THE CHILDREN’S MASS AND PRAYER-BOOKS. 

It is a common idea, entertained by people in general, 
that any prayer-book is good enough for children. It 
js pleaded that they lose, soil and destroy them—where- 
fore, then, go to any expense in producing them? This 
is a mistake, Children love beautiful things, they rever- 
ence them. Why, then, should we not, in teaching them 
religion, surround them with sacred objects that fitly rep- 
resent that teaching—objects which are not caricatures 
of what they stand for and represent? All education is 
training; religious education, like the rest, should employ 
dignified, beautiful, and fitting adjuncts. 

lf Catholic parents could be made to understand that 
it is a duty owing to their children to render religion 
attractive by furnishing them with beautiful objects of 
devotion and sanctity, well bound and clearly printed 
prayer-books, with pictures that are at once gems of art 
and incentives to piety—if parents and others would 
refuse to buy the trash that is offered in the shape of 
tawdry bindings and gaudy prints, Catholic publishets 
would soon meet the highest requirements. 

What if such purchases even entail some sacrifice? 
We make sacrifices every day in less worth causes. If 
some one must have cheap prayer-books, let it be the 
old people who know their prayers by heart, and whose 
faith is so strong that nothing material can weaken 
or scandalize it. But let the prayers for the children be 
chosen from among the sweetest and simplest—prayers 
that they will love to read; and reading, understand. And 
let the pictures that accompany them be replicas of the 
purest art; that through their waking hours of study and 
devotion, and even flitting through their dreams, they may 
have beautiful ideals of Our Divine Lord and His Blessed 
Mother—The Ave Maria. 


‘‘The teachers of our schoo) derive much benefit from The Journal, 
and look forward to its coming each month with great interest.’’—Sis- 
ter Margaret Mary, Holy Angels’ School, Buffalo, N. Y. 

‘‘Your Journal is greatly appreciated. You are doing a good work. 
‘More power to you!’ ’’—-Rev. Robert Brown, Grand Rapids, Mich. 

‘‘The Journal is live, interesting, up to date and certainly a most 
helpful magazine for Cathoilc teachers.’’—Rev. P. J. Sloan, Syracuse, 
N. Y. (author of catechetical texts). 


Interesting...Praclical 
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THE GOODYEAR - MARSHALL 
COMMERCIAL PUBLICATIONS 


continue to be as popular as ever, and with the late 
revisions and additions to the series now offer the 
latest and most practical and usable texts for com- 
mercial classes on the market. 


Graded Courses in Bookkeeping and Business Train- 
ing are our Methods 


We can equip your school with courses ranging _in required 
length of time, from Three Months to Three Years. 


Our latest editions offer drill in Carbon Duplication, 
cash register practice, and a variety of other business practice 
either through practice or face to-face transactions. 


If you are looking for something fresh, interesting and 
practical, for your bookkeeping classes you should correspond 
with us. We are always glad to supply samples to teachers 
and advise with them as to the construction of courses. 


MARSHALL’S BUSINESS SPELLER is a late 
work intended for the teaching of spelling on new and peda- 
gogiclines. You should see this ‘new departure” book. 


Our “Business English” and “Progressive Com- 
mercial Arithmetic” are still Leaders” in these respects. 


, Also, we carry a complete line of commercial school sta- 
tionery, blank books, legal forms, etc. 


Write us for new illustrated catalog, terms and samples. 


Goodyear-Marshall Publishing Company 


Cedar Rapids, Iowa 
Depositories in leading cities 


Bradley’s ‘‘Standard” Water Colors 


IN PANS, IN CAKES, IN TUBES For All Grades of School and Art Works 


KINDERGARTEN MATERIALS 


Complete Outfits, Furniture, Gifts, Books, Etc. 


GENERAL SCHOOL SUPPLIES 


BRADLEY’S NEW TINTED DRAWING AND 
CONSTRUCTION PAPERS Send for sample book and prices 


Are made in Eighteen beautiful colors. 


GENERAL HANDWORK MATERIALS 


Reeds, Raphia, Weaving Yarns, Ete. 
BROWN’S FAMOUS PICTURES 


THOMAS CHARLES CO. 


Northwestern Agents of Milton Bradley Company 


80-82 Wabash Ave., Chicago 


&8Send for 100 Page Catalogue, Free. 


Address 


Laboratory Apparatus and complete Equip 
ments with Manual of Directions. 


Manual Training Benches and lools. Send tor tree booklet. 


1 


Sanitary Steel & Regular School Desks & Supplies. Automatic Planetarium. 


COLUMBIA SCHOOL SUPPLY CO., :: Indianapolis, Indiana 
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Wright's Civil Government of the United States and 


Wright's Constitution of Wisconsin 
COMBINED IN ONE BOOK. 


Is the best work on civi] government for Wisconsin schools 
and is generally used in them. 

Remember that the Constitution of the United States and 
the Constitution of Wisconsin are required by lawto be taught 
in all public schools in the state. This law is not complied 
with by a book on civil government which does not explain 
the Constitution of both the State and the United States fully. 
Wright’s book does this. 


pep Sena for complete list of School Books, with 
prices, published by the 


Midland Publishing Co., 


21 East Wilson St., Madison, Wis. 
SSS VSS VSS 





Laird & Lee’s Educational Books 


GREAT SERIES OF LAIRD & LEE’S 
Webster’s New Standard Dictionaries 


AWARDED HIGHEST HONORS THE WORLD CAN BESTOW. 


FOR HOME, SCHOOL, 
OFFICE AND 


SESS 
rome = GENERAL USE 


FOR SCHOOLS AND 
GENERAL USE 


MEDALS RECEIVED AT PRINCIPAL EXPOSITIONS. 
ADDENDA of about 300 recent words pertaiuing to late discoveries in the arts and sciences 


making HIGH SCHOOL Edition 840 pages. 


High School and Collegiate Edition — For Schools, Colleges and Universities. 


Contains fourteen encyclopedic features. 
840 pages. 


colors. 


900 illustrations, 24 full-page plates, six in 


Size, 6x8 ins. Half leather, thumb-indexed, marbled edges, $1.50 


Students’ Common School Edition — with ten special encyclopedic features. 750 


Pages. 


ern Hemispheres, a feature found in this edition only. 5x7 inches. 


840 illustrations, 19 full-page plates, two pages colored maps Eastern and West- 


Black silk cloth, 


side and back titles in gold, special frontispiece, 75€e 
Intermediate School Edition — New dictionary, new plates. 30,000 words; 6,000 syno- 


nyms. 


6x7 X ins. 


840 pages. ,.5x7 ins. 4%x6% ins. 


756 pages. 460 pages. 417x5% inches. 
384 pages. 


460 pages. 
inches. 


Proper nouns indicated by capital initials. 
verbs, plural of nouns, hundreds of new words. Key to diacritical marks foot of each 
page. Signs used in writing and typography. 
600 text illustrations, two pages 
Black silk cloth, title in gold, 50c¢e. 


Degrees of adjectives, irregular 


Vocabulary words in bold black type. 
flags of nations incolors. Size, 434 x64 


Elementary School Edition — For all Primary Grades. Entirely new plates. Root words in bold black. 450 illustrations. Diacritical 


markings uniform with the other editions. 


25,000 words and definitions. 


381 pages. Black cloth, side and back title in gold, 25e. 


16mo and Vest-Pocket: Editions — ENGLISH, FRENCH, SPANISH, GERMAN, ITALIAN 


Laird € Lee’s Webster’s Modern Dictionary— Handy Edition 
416 pages. Illustrated. A dictionary that answers every possible 
demand. Stiff cloth, 20c. 
Laird & Lee’s Vest-Pocket Webster Dictionary 
and World’s Gazetteer. Speeches and Toasts; Rules of Order; etc. 
Size, 5'x2!4 inches. Russia leather, full gilt, indexed, 23c. 
Laird € Lee’s Standard Webster Pocket Dictionary 
Desk and School Edition. 16 full-page colored maps. 224 pages. 
55¢x27g ins. Leather, gold stamping, gilt edges, indexed, 50c. 
Laird & Lee’s Vest-Pocket “Kaiser” Dictionary—English-German 
German-English — Pronunciation of words in both languages. Cloth, 
special stamp, double index, 25e. Leather, gilt, double index, 50c. 


Laird & Lee’s Vest-Pocket Standard English-Italian Italian- 


English Dictionary—Contains all new words, the words most often 
needed in both languages; irregular Italian verbs; a brief English- 
Italian grammar; key to pronunciation, etc. 525 pages. Cloth, red 
edges, double index, 50e. Leather, gilt edges, double index, 75e. 


Laird & Lee’s Vest-Pocket Littre-Webster French-English 
English-French Dictionary—290 pp. 60,000 words, meanings and 
idioms. French pronunciation fully explained. Irregular verbs, etc. 
Silk cloth, double index, 25e. Leather, full gilt, dbl. index, 50c. 

Laird & Lee’s Vest-Pocket Standard Dictionary — English- 
Spanish Spanish-English — Officially endorsed by U. S. Government. 
Silk cloth, indexed, 25e. Morocco, gilt, indexed, 50. 


For sale by all booksellers and school supply houses, or sent postpaid by LAIRD & LEE, Publishers, CHICAGO, U. S. A. 


Every System of Shorthand 


and other 


Most Practical Books 


Universal Dictation Course, any system. 
(State what system of Shorthand) 
This is a graded dictation course, beginning 
with short easy letters and gradually becoming 
longer. 20 separate lines of business with 
shorthand vocabulary in front of each business. 
Shorthand Dictionary in the back. 
Complete Touch Typewriting Instructor 
(State what Typewriter) .48 
Practical Arithmetic 48 
Essentials of Grammar, Punctuation and 
Correspondence (with key) 
Commercial iaw............... 
Seventy Five Lessons in Spelling 
Shorthand Pocket Dictionary, (11 systems) 
TRUS VAR RUIN 5 kts 
Interest and Insurance Tablets as used by 
Insurance Companies, Banks, ete............. 1.00 
Practical Bookkeeping and Accounting 
with Incoming Invoices.................... 


an 
48 
13 


48 


Write us about the book in which you are interested. 


W. L. Musick Publishing Co. 
502 Burlington Bldg., St. Louis, Mo. 


P. S. Postage is as follows: Universal Dictation Course 13c 
copy; Typewriting Instructor llc; Practical Arithmetic 8c; Gram- 
mar 6c; Commercial Law 8c; Speller 3; Pocket Dictionary 2c; 
Interest and Interest and Insurance Tablets llc; Practical Book- 
keeping and Accounting 20c. 


THE UNIVERSITY OF 
WISCONSIN 


COURSES in Arts, Sciences, Law, 

Engineering, Agriculture (eight new 
courses), Medicine, Education, Moral Educa- 
tion, Manual Training, Design, Physical Train- 
ing, Public School Music. Regular graduate 
and undergraduate and special courses, formen 
and women. Full credit toward degrees. 
MASTER’S DEGREE in three summer 
sessions with home study. 


SUMMER SESSION, 1910 
Six Weeks—June 27 to Aug. 5 


(Law, 10 weeks—June 27 to September 2) 





Located in Madison, the beautiful, the city of the 
four lakes. 130 miles northwest of Chicago. 
Except in Law (fee $25), the fee is $15. 


ONE FEE FOR ONE OR ALL COURSES 


Write for illustrated Bulletin. 


UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN 
Madison, Wis. 


Y 





INCULCATE IDEA OF RESPONSIBILITY. 

As nearly as possible, train pupils in individual responsi- 
bility. Do not allow them to lay the blame of their own 
misconduct on other children. Kindly, but firmly, show 
them that the choice always remains with them to choose 
their own line of conduct, and that it leads to its own 
legitimate result. It is well to let them see this in its 
practical workings. In every class there will always be 
a few, who, although hearing the instructions as to the 
lessons to be learned, waste time in idleness, waiting for 
the prodding that so often comes from the patient or 
impatient teacher. If they are spoken to often enough 
the lesson is done; but the learning of it has not helped 
the child along the path of character-making, since it has 
been done under the stress of the teacher’s eyes and 
words. It is sometimes a good plan to let a child take 
its own way for once, and then visit him with some pen- 
alty, that will teach him that what seems the path of 
least resistance, may end in a quagmire of discomfort 
and regret, with the added consciousness that it was his 
own choice. . 

Past history and the events of the day are full of proofs 
that our moral, mental, physical and material belongings 
are largely the accumulation of our own acts, and we 
should try to impress upon children, early and late, that 
the way to avoid the mistakes of others is to lay in youth 
the sure amd safe foundation of good habits. Read and 
tell children stories that will give an opportunity to get 
at their ideas by asking, “What would you do in such a 
case?” and thus train them in thoughtfulness and discrim- 
ination. Children need this training in thinking and de- 
ciding for themselves, that they may fully realize that they 
are accountable and responsible for their own acts. 


It was after the distribution of prizes at a Sunday 
school 

“Well, did you get a prize?” asked Johnny’s mother. 

“No,” answered Johnny, “but I got ‘horrible mention.’ ” 
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The necessity of religious instruction as 
an element of our educational system is be- 
ing insisted upon by an ever- -widening circle 
of men interested in educational work. The 
spread of sentiment in this direction leads to 
the proposal of strange suggestions, strange 
at least in the sense that they evince com- 
plete lack of perception of what religious in- 
struction requires. Thus, at the opening ses- 
sion of the annual convention of the Na- 
tional Reform Association, which met in Pitts- 
burg, there was submitted to the delegates a 
text-book explanatory of the principles of 
Christian government for pupils in the 
American public schools. The book contains 
abstracts of the laws against blasphemy, Sab- 
bath desecration. profanity and immorality, 
with court decisions sustaining these laws. 
It is unique in its methods of removing all 
occasion of the imputation of sectarian in- 
struction, but the sanction it alleges for its 


Outfit No. 24, with Bench, 


moral and Christian lessons scarcely brings 


it within the category of religious text-books. 


Brother Barnabas, F. 8. C., superintendent 
of the Lincoln Farm School for Dependent 
Children in New York, addressed the National 
Conference of Charities and Corrections in St. 
Louis recently. He advocated a ‘‘back to the 
soil’? movement for the delinquent boys of 
large cities, maintaining that such boys should 
be taught to live on the farm and be trained 
to do farm work, to take the places in farmers’ 
homes vacated by farmers’ sons whose trend 
is cityward. Miss Kennard, president of the 
Pittsburg Playground Association, declared 
that there is too much militarism and routine 
in most institutions; that before the child can 
have intelligent training it must play and 
know how to be a child; that baseball and 
most outdor games safeguard the minds and 
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morals of young people in addition to thetr 
physical benefits. 


Among the Catholic secondary schools that 
have opened this year is to be noted the Fort 
Wayne (Ind.) Central High School...Rt. Rey, 
Bishop Alerding has long been desirous of 
having such an institution in his cathedra] 
city. To him the school owes its inception, 
and he is keenly interested in its progress, 
For many years he has been an advocate of 
the utility and advantages of such Catholic 
centers. The school draws its pupils from 
the various narishes of Fort Wayne. The 
young institution is conducted by four Broth. 
ers of Holy Cross, of whom Brother Mar. 
cellinus is superior. They are assisted by 
two of the local clergy. 


Sy 
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It is estimated that a thousand delegates were in attend- 
ance at the seventh annual session of the Catholic Educa- 
tional Association, held in Detroit this summer. Every 
section of the country was represented, delegates coming 
from as far west as the Golden Gate. The East sent a 
goodly quota of representatives, but the Middle West, as 
might be expected, led in point of numbers. The most 
prominent Catholic educators among the clergy of the 
United States, nearly all the diocesan supervisors of pa- 
rochial schools, and delegates from almost every teaching 
body of religious men and women in the country, were 
present to profit by the interchange of ideas on matters 
educational, 

The presence of so many religious women, about 500 
attending, in the distinctive garb of their respective con- 
gregations was one of the striking features of the con- 
vention. 

Rt. Rev. John S. Foley, D. D., Bishop of Detroit, in 
welcoming the convention, declared that Detroit was proud 
to have the association hold its meetings there, as no con- 
vention had work of such great importance as that which 
confronts this body. Among those present were the Most 
Rey. Diomede Falconio, D. D., Apostolic Delegate, and the 
president of the association, Rt. Rev. Msgr. Thomas J. 
Shahan, rector of the Catholic University, Washington, also 
received an approving letter from Pope Pius X., which 
was read at the public meeting. 

Entertainment of Delegates. 

Father Slevin, S. J., president of Detroit College, was 
fatigable in his efforts in taking care of the delegates. 
He not only placed the college at the disposal of the asso- 
ciation, but each day served dinner for several hundred 
nuns and nearly a hundred priests. The nuns appreciated 
this courtesy very much, as it gave the members of the 
orders an opportunity to visit and exchange ideas and 
saved them long trips. 

Nearly a score of the Jesuit fathers were in attendance 
at taking part in the deliberations among them. Father 
arrett of Woodstock and Father Brosnahan of Baltimore, 
noted philosophers and theologians; Father Rigge of 
Creighton university, famous astronomer; Father Moulinier 
of Milwaukee, Father Robinson, formerly vice-president, 
of Detroit college; Father Conway, Father McMenemey, 
Father Woods and Father Moeller. 

Tuesday afternoon the visiting priests were given an 
automobile trip around the city, the machines being fur- 
nished by prominent Catholics. On Friday all the visiting 
nuns, who come from all parts of the country, were given 
a boat ride to Bois Blanc. It is a rather difficult matter to 
entertain religious, for the reason that the rules of most 
of the orders forbid it. They keep in the background as 
much as possible, and though they prepare excellent papers 
the reading of same is usually left to the clergy. Father 
Slevin had arranged for Friday's outing, and Archbishop 
Falconio took it upon himself to insist that all the nuns 
should enjoy the outing. 

The various department meetings and program of 
papers and discussions were carried out as scheduled in 
our June number. Some of the best papers pertaining to 
parochial school and academy interests will be presented 
in the pages of The Journal this year. 

The Public Meeting. 

_ Greeted by a magnificent audience which completely 
filled the Light Guard armory on the third evening, two 
distinguished Catholics, one a churchman and gifted orator, 
Most Rev. Archbishop John J. Glennon, of St. Louis, and 
the other Justice Frank J. Anglin, of the Supreme Court 
ot Canada, brought the convention of the Catholic Educa- 
tional association to a close. The occasion was graced 
with the presence of the papal delegate, Archbishop Falco- 
mio, and Bishop Foley. 
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It was an inspiring audience. On the large platform 
were grouped 200 priests, many of them noted in the field 
of learning, while in the center of the armory sat one 
thousand school children dressed in white. The remaining 
space on the main floor and the galleries were packed. 
The children’s chorus with the assistance of Finzel’s or- 
chestra rendered three numbers, “Hymn to the Pope,” 
“Columbia, the Gem of the Ocean,” and ‘Holy God, We 
Praise Thy Name.” 

Father Edward Kelly, of Ann Arbor, presided, and he 
first introduced Monsignor Shahan. president of the asso- 
ciation, who bespoke the thanks of the visiting delegates 
for the hospitality shown them. 

‘In his address Archbishop John Joseph Glennon, D. D., 
of St. Louis, deplored divorce and the consequent breaking 
down of the home, in the following words: 

“The world of today does not appear to care for the 
home. Its stability is imperiled because its foundation 
stone, the sacrament of marriage, is cast aside. The 
divorce laws decree it may be broken for the flimsiest 
of causes. <A liberty which is akin to libertinism, is 
preached as the privilege of the married couple, a reward 
for their infidelity, leaving behind only a home that is 
ruined and children that are orphaned.” 

The Catholic platform in relation to the state, he out- 
lined as follows: 

“The Catholic wants no state church. 

“The Catholic does not build his school to oppose Pro- 
testantism. 

“The Catholic expects that for secular teaching, the 
state, if it pays for one, should pay for all, that as it col- 
lect taxes from all indiscriminately, it shall in equity dis- 
tribute these taxes to and for the training of the taxpayers’ 
children.” 


The Canadian School System. 

Justice Anglin pointed out that Canada, with a popu- 
lation of between seven and eight millions, is 41 per cent 
Catholic. “In only one province, Quebec,” he added, 
“are they in the majority. Like you we have our racial 
and religious differences and we are confronted, especially 
in the west, by a problem of assimilation not unlike your 
own.” 

He pointed out that no two provinces have the 
laws with regard to separate schools. 

“Since 1867,” said Justice Anglin, “the governments 
which have held office in Ontario, have shown themselves 
friendly to separate schools and ready to promote effi- 
ciency and remove obstacles, so that the working of the 
separate schoo lact i ssatisfactory. 

“With us conditions differ in each province. From the 
comparatively perfect separate school system in Ontario 
we pass to the unsatisfactory conditions in New Brunswick 
and Prince Edward’s Island. In Manitoba the state of 
affairs is still more unsatisfactory and in British Columbia 
not only have the religious minorities no legal rights, 
but no concessions seem to have been made to them in 
the administration of the public schools. In Nova Scotia, 
without any legal guarantee, the public school system 
seems to be administered with entire satisfaction to Catho- 
lics. 

“In Catholic elementary education, the people of Cana- 
da have been deeply interested and support their schools 
liberally. In secondary education the interest is not so 
keen and higher education is left almost entirely to the 
hands of the clergy or religious orders, the assistance of 
Catholic laymen being not sought and apparently not 
desired. To my mind this is a mistaken policy and I 
regard it as the greatest weakness in our Catholic educa- 
tional system in Canada at the present day, that the 
Catholic laymen play no part and have no voice in the 
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management, course of studies or the methods of training 
in which Catholic youth must receive their advanced edu- 
cation.” EGER ee 

Resolutions of the Parish School Department. _ 

Whereas, the teaching of Christian Doctrine and its 
application to life and conduct is the most important duty 
of the Catholic school and constitutes the chief reason for 
its existence; and 

Whereas, this duty rests primarily on the priest and 
secondarily on the regular class teachers, especially the 
religious of both sexes; and 

Whereas, fruitful catechizing depends chiefly on the 
zeal, knowledge and training of the teacher, Be it 

Resolved, that the Parish School Department of the 
Catholic Educational Association, respectfully urges the 
authorities of ecclesiastical seminaries, the superiors of 
religious teaching communities, and all who are responsble 
for the training of teachers of Christian Doctrine, to im- 
press upon those under their charge, the paramount im- 
portance of this branch of the school curriculum, to foster 
a zeal for the catechetical ministry, and to provide com- 
petent teachers and courses of study, standard catechetical 
treatises and all possible aids to equip them for their 
future work. 

Whereas, the members of this department fully recog- 
nize and deeply appreciate the efforts of the teaching 
orders of religious, particularly of religious women in 
the cause of Catholic education; and 

Whereas, this department is aware that their mission 
is vital in the preservation and spread of Catholic faith 
and the upbuilding of the Kingdom of God in souls; and 

Whereas, Catholic schools are daily growing in num- 
bers to meet the constant increase of Catholic children, 
and ever widening in efficiency to adjust themselves to the 
requirements of true modern education, and calling steadily 
for an increase of our teaching forces, 

Whereas, human life can present no higher destiny than 
the vocation to “leave all” and sacrifice all for the sake 
of the little ones of the flock of Christ; therfore be it 

Resolved; that this department acknowledge with sin- 
cerity and gratitude the great debt it owes to the teaching 
orders, particularly to the teaching communities of reli- 
gious women; and also be it 

Resolved, that this convention strongly and with the 
spirit of warm faith, urges upon pastors and priests to 
promote, foster and encourage religious vocations, es- 
pecially in the pulpit and in their counsel and direction 
of souls. 

Whereas, no children are so dependent on 
teachers for their Catholic training as the deaf-mutes. 
it 


Catholic 
Be 


Resolved, that the C. E. 


A., respectf lly urges Catholic 
Pastors to greater vigilance in searching out the deaf- 
mute children of their parishes and in directing them to 
Catholic deaf-mute institutions. 

Whereas, the work of the elementary schools is often 


retarded on account of unfavorable conditions in the 
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homes, as also through lack of interest on the part of 
parents in the education of their children. Be it 

Resolved, that the most cordial and co-operative rela- 
tions should exist between the home and the school, and 
that this department in annual session urges the Reverend 
Pastors and the teachers throughout the country to make 
use of every effort to devise means to make the school 
and home supplement each other. 

Whereas, the united and harmonious co-operation of 
forces intended to achieve a common end is a potent factor 
in success, and 

Whereas, the Catholic press has become, especially in 
our own land, an effective arm of Christian education, be it 

Resolved, that we hereby give expression to our grati- 
tude for loyal and sympathetic support on the part of the 
Catholic press and invite a continuance in even larger 
measure, of the cordial and helpful relations now existing. 


From Resolutions of General Association. 


In the resolutions adopted by the general association, 
the following were embodied: 

Whereas, the betterment of our splendid system of 
Catholic education now depends on the correlation of the 
parish schools with our institutions of secondafy and 
higher education and upon greater Catholic patronage 
of these institutions; and 

Whereas, the prime mover and sustainer of Catholic 
education is the pastor to whom particularly is due the 
present excellence of our parish schools; y 

Be it resolved, that it is the wish and request of the 
Catholic Educational Association that the pastors of the 
Catholic Church in the United States interest themselves 
more and more seriously and actively and constantly in the 
Catholic institutions of secondary and higher education. 
_ Whereas, we view with concern the encroachment upon 
liberty of education by any private board of trustees, sug- 
gestive of an educational “trust,” and notably what is 
called “The Carnegie Foundation,” acting without warrant 
of present conditions and without responsibility to any tri- 
bunal save themselves; and 

Whereas, we conceive liberty of education, owing to the 
inseparability of religious principles from moral training, 
to be involved in our constitutional right of freedom of 
conscience; 

_ Resolved, that we look to the saving sense of the Amer- 

ican people to preserve our freedom of education as one of 

the safeguards of a popular government by a free people 
Officers Elected. 

At the general meeting for the election of officers, Rt 
Rev. Msgr. Thomas Shahan, rector of the Catholic Uni- 
versity, was re-elected as president general of the Catholic 
Educational Association. Cardinal Gibbons is the honorary 
president. Rev. Francis T. Moran, D. D., of Cleveland, 
was re-elected treasurer-general and the following vice- 
presidents were also re-elected: Very Rev. James A 
Burns, C. S. C., Washington; Rev. W. J. Shanley, LL. D,, 
Philadelphia. 

The executive board is as follows: Very 
Rev. E. J. Walsh, C. M.; Very Rev. E. R 
Dyer, S. S., D. D.; Very Rev. Walter Stehile., 
O. S. B.; Very Rev. M. A. Hehir, C. S. Sp.; 
Rev. Charles Macksey, S. J.; Very Rev. J 
Dean, O. S. A.; Rev. Joseph F. Smith; Very 
Rev. J. A. Connolly, V. G.; Brother John 
Waldron, S. M. 

Rev. Francis W. Howard, LL. D., was 
elected secretary-general by the executive 
board for a period of three years. Very 
Rev. E. J. Walsh, C. M., is president of the 
seminary department, Very Rev. M. A 
Hehir, C. S. Sp., is president of the college 
department and Rev. Joseph F. Smith is 
president of the school department. 
sections of the association elected 
officers according to their custom. 

Upon invitation of Archbishop Quigley, 
Chicago was selected as the place for the 
1911 meeting of the Association, and it is 
expected that because of the many advan- 
tages of this city for convention purposes as 
also because of the great number of Catho- 
lic schools and colleges located there, the 


next meeting will be a most notable one. 
A. for 1911 





